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A FEW OF THE MANY G 

SPECIALISTS WHO WILL COMBINE er 

THEIR TALENTS AT FORD'S NEW tr 

FORD ENGINEERS LOOK AHEAD RESEARCH CENTER TO DESIGN | 
“ THE FORD IN YOUR FUTURE 

HE GREAT goal of Ford Motor Company r S. 

has always been to build more cars and ©,s as 
trucks that give more dependable service at rh he 


less cost. This benefits everybody concerned. Metallurgical Engineers in 
It benefits Ford employees, because it produces 
more jobs and better pay for them. It benefits 
the public, because mass production makes it 





- 


possible to sell cars at a price within the reach Artists Research Chemists G 
of the average American family. The more © th 
than 31,000,000 Ford cars and trucks dis- ety i 
tributed throughout the world prove that much li ad We th 
progress has been made. One indication of Physicists Electrical Engineers th 
Ford’s program for future progress is the new S = 
$50,000,000 Ford Research and Engineering C th 
Center to be built at Dearborn, Michigan. 4 = 
And it is only a part of Ford’s $225,000,000 Sculptors Chemical Engineers 
expansion program to keep Ford out front. et ons 
GET A HEAD START ON YOUR FRIENDS . . . learn how to ee C 
rr 


be an expert driver. Send today for your free copy of 
“How to Be An Expert Driver” by Al Esper, Ford’s 


Chief Test Driver. Address, Ford Motor Company, y 
Dept. R-46, Dearborn, Michigan. 4 Lp: 
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Security Council 
Drops Greek Case 


Charges brought by the Soviet Re 
yublic of the Ukraine (one of the threc 
Russian members of U.N.) agains’ 
reece were voted down by the Secur 
ty Council on Sept. 20. 

Greece was accused of provokin; 
order clashes with Albania and ol 
keeping a government in power sup 
orted by British troops. 

The Security Council, by a vote oi 
) to 2, dropped the charges against 
Greece on the ground that not enough 
evidence had been produced to support 
them. 

At the Sept. 23 meeting of the Se 
curity Council, Andrei Gromyko, U. 
S.S.R. delegate, introduced a resolution 
asking that all U.N. members report on 
how many of their troops were stationed 
in friendly nations, and where located. 

Mr. Gromyko said that there were 
U.S. troops in China, Brazil, Iceland. 
Panama; and British troops in Egypt. 
Greece, Iraq, and Indonesia. He claimed 
the presence of these troops was caus 
ing uneasiness in the countries where 
they were stationed. However, none of 
the countries has complained to the Se 
curity Council. In China, the leader oi 
the Communists has complained, but he 
is not an official of the government. 


No U. S. Troops in Brazil 


The Brazilian delegate got up in the 
Council and declared that no U.S 
troops are in Brazil. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, British dele 
sate, attacked the Soviet resolution as 
pure propaganda.” Great Britain has 
ilready begun withdrawing her troops 
rom Egypt. The date of final evacua 
ion will be decided by a treaty now 
inder discussion between the Egyptian 
nd British governments. 

In Washington, D. C., Acting Secre- 
ary of State William L. Clayton said 
he U. S. will withdraw its troops from 
celand. 

On Sept. 24, by a vote of 7 to 2, the 
ouncil refused to consider the Rus- 
ian resolution. Russia and Poland voted 
or the resolution. France and Egypt ab- 
tained (did not vote). 





Acm 


U. N.’s own station on the Long 
Island Railroad. Avenue of Pioneers 
is the street leading from the station 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COURT OF JUSTICE 


The International Court of Justice is 
the U.N.’s court to decide legal dis- 
mutes among nations, 

The disputes may be over the inter- 
pretation of a treaty or a violation of 
international law. International law is 
the body of rules which binds nations in 
their relations with one another. 

Cases may be brought before the 
Court by any member of the U.N. or by 
non-member nations. A simple majority 
is necessary for a decision. 

The Court is composed of 15 judge: 
elected by the General Assembly and 
Security Council. Judges must be law 
experts and of high moral character. 
They serve on the Court for nine years. 
No two judges may be from the same 
nation. The first judges, elected on Feb. 
6, 1946, are from the following 15 na- 
tions: United Kingdom, France, Brazil. 
Chile, El Salvador, the United States, 
Russia, Mexico, Norway, Belgium, Can- 
ida, Yugoslavia, Poland, Egypt, China 

Unlike most of the U.N. organs which 
meet in New York City, the Court is 
at The Hague, in the Netherlands. It 
ypened its first session on April 3, 1946 

The U. S. representative on the Court 
is G. H. Hackworth, of Washington, 
D. C. He has been doing legal work fo: 
our Government since 1915. 





U.N. Week — October 20-26 


franslations 
In Five Tongues 


When Andrei Gromyko, U.S.S.R. 
lelegate on the Security Council, be- 
‘ame President of the Council on Sept. 
7, he surprised all the other delegates 
»y speaking in English. Mr. Gromyko 
isually speaks Russian. 

All speeches made in the United Na- 
ions, if not in French or in English, are 
ranslated into those languages. 

When the General Assembly meets on 
Jct. 23, another method will be tried. 
Speeches will be immediately translated 
into the five official languages — Eng- 
lish, Russian, French, Chinese, and 
Spanish — as they are being made. Dele- 
gates will have earphones and will be 
able to tune in on any translation they 
wish to hear. - 


DESIGNS FOR U.N. FLAG 


Junior Scholastic has received many 
lesigns for a U.N. flag from readers as a 
result of our announcement in the Sept. 
23rd issue. We will start publishing some 
of the designs in the next issue. Many of 
the designs have 51 stars to represent the 
51 United Nations. Such a design is im- 
practical because membership in the United 
Nations will be growing, and a flag with a 
star for each member nation would soon 
be out of date. Send your design to Junior 
Scholastic, 220 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Be sure to give the name and 
iddress of your school. 


BELGIUM’S SEAL 


This seal of Bel- 
zium is the fifth in 
he series of U.N 
eals, 

The lion, a sym 
901 of the province 
of Brabant, has ap- 
peared on the na- 
tional coat of arms 
since 1830, when 
Belgium became independent. Above 
the shield is a crown to show that Bel- 
gium is a kingdom. 

L’Union Fait la Force means “In 
Union There Is Strength.” 
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The Japa ; 


MacArthur 
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HE Dai-Ichi Building is a mod- 
| ern office building in down- 
town Tokyo, Japan. 

Twice a day, large crowds of 
Japanese gather before its doors to 
see an American soldier, wearing a 
gold-laced cap, enter and leave the 
building. Some crane their necks to 
get a good look at this foreigner who 
gives orders to their once-divine Em- 
peror, Hirohito. 

The American soldier is General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur. As 
Supreme Commander Allied Powers 
(SCAP), he directs the occupation of 
Japan. The Army of Occupation is 
the U. S. Eighth Army, reinforced by 
a small number of troops from Great 
Britain. 

Japan is being occupied in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Potsdam 
declaration of July 26, 1945. Drawn 
up by, the U.S., Great Britain, and 
China before the war ended, this dec- 
laration said that the occupation of 
Japan would last until “a new order 
of peace,*security, and justice” was 
established and until there was proof 
that Japan’s war-making power was 
totally destroyed. 

General MacArthur is the Allied 
agent responsible for carrying out 
these aims. He makes all the impor- 
tant day-to-day decisions. The gen- 
eral plan for ruling Japan, however, 
is decided by a Far Eastern Com- 
mission. 

This commission is composg 
representatives of the U.S., A 


> 


Russia, Great Britain, Car na, 
France, India, the Net} fs, New 
Zealand, and the P ines — na- 


tions formerly af war with Japan. 
The commission meets in Washing- 
ton, where it works in close coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Government. 

A smaller council, representing the 
U.S., China, Russia, and Great Bri- 
tain, sits in Tokyo to advise General 
MacArthur. 

The U.S. contributed more to 
Japan’s defeat in World War II than 
any other nation. As a result, the 
U.S. has kept the lion’s share of con- 
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JAPAN LONG ISOLATED 


After 1542, Spanish, Dutch, and 
British missionaries and _ traders 
visited the Japanese islands. But 
Japan, ruled by a powerful military 
governor called ghe shogun, resented 
this western in The Japanese 
government dd at any Jap- 
anese who le ntry, or_ap 
foreigner who ¢ 


be killed if 
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pssons in Democracy 


A war with Russia followed in which 
victorious Japan took Port Arthur, 
the Liaotung peninsula, southern 
Manchuria, and the southern half of 
Sakhalin Island. Korea was annexed 
in 1910. 

During World War I, Japan joined 
the Allied side, but did little fighting. 
At the end of the war, though, she 
won the right to administer the Ger- 
man islands in the Pacific — the Caro- 
lines, the Marianas, and the Mar- 
shalls—and to rule the Shantung 
Peninsula. 

In 1931, Japan invaded Manchuria 

-China’s northern province. China 
was too weak to resist this move and 
Japan set up a puppet government* 
in Manchuria, which she renamed 
Manchukuo. In 1937, Japan started 
a war with China. The Japanese 
claimed it was an “incident,” not a 
war, but they occupied a large part 
of China during this so-called in- 
cident. 

Then, on December 7, 1941, Jap- 
anese bombers blasted Pear] Harbor. 
Japan was at war with the U.S. The 
first six months of this war went in 
favor of Hirohito’s armies. At the 
height of Japanese conquest in 1942, 
the four small home islands of Japan 
controlled 4,000,000 square miles 
and more than 400,000,000 people. 

But Japan’s glory was doomed. 
Three years of Allied successes fol- 
lowed, and Japan knew she was 
beaten even before atomic bombs 
reduced Hiroshima and Nagasaki to 
ubble. The bombs added the finish- 
yg touches. Japan surrendered on 
gust 14, 1945. 

ated Japan has been shorn of 
conquests. Her 70,000,000 
people are now confined to the home 
islands of Hokkaido, Honshu, Shiko- 
ku, and Kyushu. They are also being 
given lessons in democracy. 

Since he first landed on Atsugi Air- 
port outside Tokyo on August 30, 
1945, General MacArthur has been 
trying to introduce democracy to 
Japan. 

How well has he succeeded? 





*Means word is defined on p. 18. 
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The only way to tell is to look at 
the record of the first year of occu 
pation. 

When MacArthur first arrived in 
Japan with 50,000 American soldiers, 
Japan had about 7,000,000 men un- 
der arms. 

A little more than a month after 
the U.S. landings, General MacAr- 
thur announced that all of Japan’s 
forces in the homeland had been de- 
mobilized.* By the end of 1945, the 
Japanese War and Navy Ministries 
had been abolished. Japan’s navy 
either had been scrapped or divided 
among the Allies. 

All Japanese war industries have 
been dismantled. Japan is now able 
to produce peacetime goods only. 

WAR CRIMINALS PUNISHED 

Japan's war criminals are meeting 
swift justice. Soon after the occupa- 
tion of Japan began, a large number 


of these war criminals, including men 


close to the Emperor, were impris- 
oned. Some, like General Homma 
who ordered the “death march” on 
Bataan, have been executed. Others 
are on trial in Tokyo. 

A few Japanese war criminals pre- 
ferred suicide to trial. General Hi- 
deki Tojo, Prime Minister of Japan 
at the time of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, tried to kill himself when 
American soldiers went to his home 
to arrest him. His life was saved by 
the quick action of the soldiers, and 
Tojo is now on trial as a war criminal. 

On January 4, 1946, General Mac- 
Arthur ordered the Japanese govern- 
fent to dissolve .27 warlike political 
parties and societies and to remove 
all their officials from government 
service. Many top government figures 
were dismissed as a result. 

Under their old government, the 
Japanese people did not know the 
meaning of civil liberties. They were 
not free to express themselves for 
fear of being imprisoned by the gov- 
ernment’s secret police. By order of 
General MacArthur, the Japanese 
government has lifted all restrictions 
on freedom of speech, press, and re- 
ligion, and has freed all political 
prisoners. 

One of the biggest myths* which 
the Japanese people were taught to 
believe was that their Emperor was 
a god, and that they, as his children, 
were also divine and superior to all 
other people. This belief was known 
as State Shinto. 


* Means word is defined on page 18 











i by Gordon Walker of Christian Science Monitor 
Emperor Hirohito visits a rice paddy. Royal sight- -seeing tours such as this 
are revolutionary in Japan, but Japanese leaders encourage them to show 
off Emperor’s new “democratic habits.” Japanese laborers were told to 
ignore Hirohito’s presence and pretend such royal visits were commonplace. 
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Photo by Philip Gendreau 
Japanese schoolboys at a magazine stand in Yokohama. U. S. occupation 
officials censor all Japanese newspapers, books, and magazines to make 
sure they do not teach people to be anti-democratic and militaristic. Only 
instructors who teach ways of democracy and peace.are allowed to instruct 
Japan’s youth; New: textbooks which support these = being written. 
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It proved very convenient. By tell- 
ing the Japanese that théy were des- 
tined to rule the inferior peoples of 
the world, the Japanese government 
won support for its wars of conquest. 

State Shinto was abolished by de- 
cree of General MacArthur on De- 
cember 15, 1945. Two weeks later, in 
a New Years message, Emperor 
Hirohito admitted to his people that 
he was not descended from the gods. 

The Japanese Parliament is now 
considering a new constitution, al- 
ready approved by the Supreme 
Commander. When accepted, it will 
replace the present constitution 
which the Emperor Meiji bestowed 
as a “gift” upon his people in 1889. 

Under the constitution of 1889, the 
Emperor had all of the important 
powers. Only he could declare war 
and make peace. The Emperor also 
selected the Prime Minister, who 
formed a Cabinet. Most laws passed 
by the Diet—the Japanese name for 
Parliament—were introduced by the 
Cabinet, which could veto any of the 
Diet’s laws. 

The Diet was divided into a House 
ot Peers, partly elected by wealthy 
citizens and partly appointed by the 
Emperor, and a House of Represen- 
tatives, elected by men over 25. 
“Talk Club” was the name given to 
the Diet because its power amounted 
to little more than discussion. 

Japan’s new constitution calls for 
government of, by, and for the Jap- 
anese people. Civil liberties are guar- 
anteed in a Bill of Rights. The Em- 
peror loses most of his powers to the 
Cabinet and the Diet. And in an un- 
usual clause, the nation agrees neve 
to wage war and promises that it will 
never authorize an army, navy, or 
air force. 

When Japan occupied a country, 
she deprived the people of their lib- 
erties. But in occupied Japan, the 
majority of her people now have 
more voice in their government than 
they ever had before. 


FIRST DEMOCRATIC ELECTION 


On April 10, 1946, the people of 
Japan went to the polls to vote in the 
first really democratic election ever 
held in Japan. They voted for mem- 
bers of the Diet. For the first time 
in the country’s history, Japanese 
women voted and ran for office. 
Thirty-nine women were elected. For 
the first time, too, all Japanese over 
20 years of age voted. Under the old 
system, a man had to be 25 to vote. 





During the war, Japan had only 
one politieal party—the Imperial 
Rule Assistance Association. Since 
the occupation, close to a hundred 
political parties have sprung up. 

Only four of these political parties 
were of any importance in the re- 
cent election. They were the Pro- 
gressive Party, the Liberal Party, the 
Social Democratic Party, and the 
Communist Party. Several prominent 
members of the Progressive Party 
had been arrested as war criminals, 
but the party polled a large vote. 

The Liberals and Progressives, the 
two most conservative*® political par- 
ties, won close to half of the 466 seats 
in the Diet. Ninety-two Social Demo- 
crats were elected. The Communists 
were badly beaten, getting only five 
seats in the Diet. 

Japan is being educated for 
democracy from the top down. Re- 
cently, the U.S. Government chose 
an American woman as a tutor for 
Prince Akihito. Prince Akihito, the 
12 year-old son of Emperor Hirohito, 
may some day be Emperor. 

Democracy is becoming more ap- 
parent in Japan’s economic life. In 
the past, about 15 powerful Japanese 
families kept a strangle hold on most 
of the nation’s wealth and business. 
These family monopolies* are called 
the Zaibatsu. Through their great 
wealth, the Zaibatsu have dictated 
policy to the Japanese government. 


*Means word is defined on p. 18. 


Hiroshima, one year after the first 
atomic bomb destroyed 60 per cent 
of the city. Temporary shacks have 
been built. Reconstruction is delayed 


with building materials scarce. 





Now, they will be broken up and the 
shares in the industries they domi- 
nate sold to the public. 

Fifty per cent of the Japanese are 
farmers. They grow rice, sweet po- 
tatoes, wheat, and lotus roots on land 
rented from landlords. Japan has 
3,700,000 such tenant farmers and the 
average farm is about 2% acres. 

The yield from such a small plot 
cannot support the average Japanese 
family. The Japanese government, 
prodded by General MacArthur, is 
planning to break up large estates 
into small holdings for sale to Japan’s 
poor farmers. A land reform bill is 
about to be presented to the Japanese 
Diet. Under .the bill, the Japanese 
government would buy the land and 
then sell it to the farmers at about 
$200 an acre. 

About 40 per cent of all Japanese 
are laborers. Before the war, only 
eight per cent of these workers be- 
longed to unions because the govern- 
ment frowned upon labor organiza- 
tions. Today Japanese workers are 
free to join unions. 


MANY JAPANESE UNEMPLOYED 


In the year that Japan has been 
occupied, Allied policy has made 
rapid strides in bringing the Japanese 
around to the democratic way of life. 
But there are some dark spots in 
what appears to be-a very rosy pic- 
ture. 

Hungry people do not make good 
pupils for democracy anywhere in 
the world. In Japan, food is very 
scarce and prices have gone up 3006 
per cent. Many of the Japanese are 
so busy trying to find enough to eat 
that they pay little attention to their 
new political privileges. 

Many Japanese are out of work. 
Japanese soldiers and civilians have 
been sent home from lands formerly 
under Japan’s rule, but they can find 
no work in Japan. Japanese war in- 
dustries, employing many thousands, 
have been shut down. The produc- 
tion of peacetime goods is still too 
limited to supply jobs. ; 

So far, Japan’s new democracy has 
been given to her by her conquerors. 
[t has not been gained by the strug- 
gle of a people who desire freedom. 
Therefore, it is hard to tell whether 
the people of Japan sincerely want 
democracy. It will take a long, long 
time to prove whether the seeds of 
a democratic way of life have taken 
root in Japan’s soil. 

Next week: Mexico 
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TYPING IS AN ADVANTAGE 


Most teachers prefer typewritten work. 
They say typing improves marks, aids 
expression and encourages neatness. 





PUT WINGS TO WORDS. Typing 
helps you to think more clearly. You 
get more work done in less time. 


See your dealer today... 
ask to try a Smith-Corona. 
See its superiority demon- 
strated. You'll always be 
glad you own a Smith- 
Corona. 





IT’S FUN AND EASY TO TYPE. 
Eight year olds learn to type easily 
on a Smith-Corona portable. It has 
the regulation standard keyboard .. . 
the same as on big office machines. 
Full size, four row .. . 84 character 
standard keyboard. Look at the Silent 
model below. ..note the great features 
Smith-Corona provides foreasy typing. 





Sa 
Smith-Corona 
portable! 








GET A JOB THROUGH TYPING 
(Partial list of jobs where ability to type helps) 
Accounting Law 

Advertising Magazine writing 
Army and Navy Management 
Banking News and Radio writing 
Engineering Selling 


Govt. Work Teaching 








NOW ON DISPLAY AT YOUR DEALERS 


Smith-Corona 
Portable 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRATERS INC SYRACUSE I NY... makers also of Smith-Corona Office Typewriters 

































NE of Nature’s wonders that 
has made our country rich 
is the Mesabi Range, “rolling 
hills of iron” 110 miles long and trom 
1 to 4 miles wide, in northern Min- 
nesota. 





Mesabi (an Ojibway Indian word 
meaning “giant”) is the largest iron 
ore mine in operation in the world. 
Much of Mesabi’s high grade ore is 
so rich that it can be dumped into the 
blast furnace without cleaning or re- 
fining it. 

Since 1892, when Mesabi was 
opened, 1,437,182,000 tons of iron 
ore have been mined. 62,509,212 tons 
were mined during one war year, 
1944. This was 65.4 per cent of all 
the iron ore used by U. S. mills to 
make steel for war materials that 
year. 
if we 
every year, 


Some authorities say that 
took that many tons 
Mesabi’s high-grade open-pit ore 
would be gone between 1950 and 
1954. Other authorities say that Me- 
sabi will be yielding high-grade 
open-pit -ore far beyond that time. 


OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 








IRON ORE 








High Grade Ore from Mesabi Range Is Running Out 


E. W. Davis, of the University 
of Minnesota’s Mines Experiment 
Station, says that Mesabi still holds 
about 486,000,000 tons of high-grade 
open-pit ore. How long it will last 
depends on how much is taken out 
each year. 

Though Mesabi is the giant among 
iron ore deposits, it is not the only 
source of iron ore in the United 
States. lron ore is being mined in 
17 states besides the three states of 
the Lake Superior area. The largest 
of the other operations are in the 
New York-Pennsylvania-New Jersey 
area and the Birmingham (Ala- 
bama )-Chattanooga (Tennessee) 
area. 

One of the great advantages of 
Mesabi, besides the high quality of 
ore, is that the ore is near the surface 


MAP shows iron ore ranges in Lake Superior district and how ore is carried 
from the ranges to steel manufacturing centers. The ore is loaded into 
freighters at Superior, Duluth, Two Harbors, Ashland, Marquette, and 
Escanaba. All other ports on the map are unloading ports, where the ore 
is taken from boats and dumped into railroad cars. 


and can be scooped up by giant elec- 
tric shovels. This is called open-pit 
mining. One giant shovel can scoop 
up 17 tons in one bite. The shovel 
dumps the ore in a waiting gondola 
car, the train of cars is hauled to ore 
docks on Lake Superior, dumped into 
ore boats, carried io ports on other 
Great Lakes within easy rail distance 
of steel manufacturing centers. (See 
map. ) 

When Mesabi’s high grade open- 
pit ore runs out, does this mean the 
end of Mesabi? Maybe not. Mesabi 
has about 340,000,000 tons of high 
grade ore deep underground. But it 
will cost a lot more to get it out than 
it costs to scoop the ore as you would 
sand off a beach. 

Mesabi also has mountains of in- 
termediate grade ere. It has to be 
washed and mixed with high grade 
ore to be fit for the furnace. 

Lastly, but what may prove most 
important, Mesabi has billions of 
tons of taconite, rock that contains 

(Continued on page 21) 
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THE TRUE-LIFE STORY OF A GREAT INVENTOR 


George Westinghouse |... 
A NEW ERA 


_ 








DURING THE NEXT 8O YEARS, LARGER AND LARGER STEAMSHIPS 
WERE BUILT...AND THE ENGINES FOR DRIVING THEM BECAME | 
BIGGER ANO MORE COMPLICATED ALL THE TIME... 
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GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE , IF THEY GET ANY % 
PROPERLY BEGINS MANY ho — 2 hee BIGGER THERE WON'T 
YEARS BEFORE HE WAS San Sa ee Ce . BE MOOM FOR THEM 





IN THE SA/PS 
FULTON DEMONSTRATED y f 
THE FIRST PRACTICAL 6 Se 
STEAMSHIP...THE = aes 







I DECLARE! 
WHAT'LL THEY 
BO NEXT? 





ACTUALLY 
RUNS! 
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2000 TIMES A MINUTE-- BUT THE PROPELLER 
SHOULD TURN ONLY @O TIMES A MINUTE. HOW 
CAN I HOOK A H/IGH-SPEED TURBINE 

AND LOW-SPEED PROPELLER TOGETHER? 









THEN, IN 194, THE BRITISH SHIP *TURBINIA” WAS EQUIPPED sour Tes Tne 
WITH AN EXPERIMENTAL STEAM TURBINE. WHILE , 
CRUDE AND INEFFICIENT, THIS NEW TURBINE DRIVE MARKED GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 
A REVOLUTIONARY ADVANCE iN SHIP PROPULSION. BEGAN TO APPLY HIS 
GENIUS TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE STEAM TURBINE AS 
A PRACTICAL POWER 
SOURCE FOR DRIVING 
ELECTRIC GENERATORS. 
LATER, HE TACKLED THE 
DIFFICULT PROBLEM OF 
APPLYING A TURBINE FOR 
EFFICIENTLY DRIVING 
A SHIP, 





























FINALLY, IN 19/2, THE U.S.S. “NEPTUNE” WAS EQUIPPED 
MR. WESTINGHOUSE, I AM SURE WITH TWO SPECIALLY BUILT WESTINGHOUSE 3250 HP GEARED 
FTER 6 YEARS THIS GEAR-REDUCTION DRIVE TURBINES, THE TRIAL RUN WAS A NOTABLE SUCCESS-- 
OF INTENSIVE WORK, IS THE FINAL ANSWER TO LAUNCHING A WEW ERA IN EFFICIENT SHIP PROPULSION. 
WESTINGHOUSE SUPPLIED DRIVING A SHIP WITH A 
THE M/SSING LINK STEAM TURBINE! 
BETWEEN THE TURBINE 
AND THE PROPELLER. 
WITH THE HELP OF 
MARINE EXPERTS, REAR 
ADMIRAL MELVILLE AND 
JOHN H. MAC_ALPINE, 
HE DEVELOPED A 
PRACTICAL GEAR- 
REDUCTION ORIVE. 
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FUN IN SCIENCE 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


This 16-page book—introduced 
by a pictorial life-story of 
George Westinghouse—contains 
more than 20 experiments you 
can perform ... with magne- 
tism, electricity, light, air and 
steam. Send for free copy! 
Write: School Service (JS-106), 
Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Westinghouse 








ODAY --MANY OF OUR NATION'S GREATEST NAVAL AND MARITIME VESSELS ARE 


POWERED BY REDUCTION-GEARED TURBINES, BUILT BY THE WESTINGHOUSE ee ee ee 
No puanianee 6 cial oo Gaahen GaaIEENEaA. = SwrIveN Tune in: TED MALONE — Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 


11:45 am, EST, American Network 
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Or A Day with the FBI 


HERE was Bib? 

Tuck was growing uneasy. 
He had arranged to meet his 
sister at 3 p.m. on the dot. But on 
the way to their date, he'd made a 
detour for a chocolate malted. Now 
it was 3:15—and Bib hadn't arrived. 
At first Tuck was annoyed at Bib 
for being later than he was. But 
soon he began to worry. Washington 
was a big city. Anything could hap- 
pen. Bib could have been run over 
by a taxi, kidnapped by an unscrupu- 
lous politician—or in her absent- 
minded way, she might have stum- 

bled into the Potomac River. 
Three-thirty rolled around — and 
still no Bib. Tuck became alarmed. 
He decided he'd better call Pop, and 


went inside a large marble building. 


to look for a telephone. There he saw 
countless corridors and thousands of 
forbidding doors—but no _ tele- 
phones. 

Frantically, Tuck raced down one 
corridor and up another. He was 
passing a stairway when he heard:a 
voice from the corridor below. It 
was Bib’s. Tuck mopped his brow 
with relief — then stiffened as thre: 
gun shots rang out. He raced down 
the stairs. 

The corridor below was empty! 
Tuck looked around him bewil- 
derment. Then he heard a man’s 
voice behind a heavy door, saying 
“That's you last chance, Sister. Now 
I'll show you some real shooting!’ 

As Tuck struggled with the doo: 


there was a volley of resoundins 
shots. 

“One through the head! Tw 
through the heart! And the rest ir 


voice exulted. 

Panic-stricken Tuck burst into th 
room. There stood a big, burly ma 
with a smoking Tommy gun. 

And him — enviously ey: 
ing a cardboard target well-punc 
tured with bullet holes — stood Bib 

“Hello, Tuck,” Bib said calmly. 


the stomach!” the 


beside 


“You've been Wanted by the FBI for 





-ASE OF 
THE MISSING BIB 


BIB 


AND TUCK 





IN WASHINGTON 








half an hour. I got tired of looking 
at the Department of Justice from 
the outside, so I came in.” 

Tuck gulped. 

“This is Tom Kirk, an FBI agent,” 
Bib introduced the man with the 
Tommy gun. “He's the best shot I’ve 
ever seen. If all FBI men are as good 
shots as Tom, crime doesn't pay.” 

“Bib’s not bad herself,” Tom Kirk 
grinned at Tuck. “Good thing women 
arent allowed to be FBI agents, or 
she’d put us all to shame.” 

Tuck recovered enough to smile 
feebly. “You mean the movies haven't 
proved what good sleuths women 
make?” 

*’Fraid not,” Tom grinned. “Ac- 
tually, women could go many places 
where a man’s presence arouses sus- 
picion. But the life of an FBI agent 
is too rough for women. On an im- 
portant case, an agent may have to 
stand all day on a street corner in 
the rain to watch a particular door- 
way. He couldn't budge for a cup ot 
coffee or a sandwich.” 


lechniciatte™ in 


of a fingé?ptint found by F. 





Official F.B.1. photo 
John Edgar Hoover 
Director of F. B. I. 


“Need a rugged constitution for 
that, don’t you?” Tuck said. 

Ve have to keep in trim,” Tom 
agreed. “Before a man can become 
an FBI agent, he must pass a tough 
physical exam — the same one given 
midshipmen before they are admitted 
to Annapolis.” 

“What are the 
ments?” Tuck asked. 

“An FBI agent must be between 
the ages of 25 and 40,” Tom said. 
“He must be a graduate of a law 
school or an accounting school. Or 
he must be a college graduate who 
can speak at least one foreign 
language. 

“If a fellow’s interested in being 
an FBI agent,” Tom went on, “he’s 
given a personal interview and a test 
to determine his general ability. If 
he rates -high on his interview and 
test, the FBI checks his character 
from the day he was born. If the FBI 
discovers even one questionable inci- 
dent in the applicant’s career — he’s 
out.” 


other require- 





Official F.B.L photo 
F, B. I. Te project on a screen a magnified picture 
B. |. investigators at scene of a crime. 





“Golly,” Tuck said. “Bet there 
aren't many men who can pass such 
close inspection.” 

“Right,” said Tom. “Out of every 
thousand applicants, only one man 
measures up to FBI standards.” 

“How big is the staff of the FBI?” 
Bib wanted to know. 

“There are approximately 2900 
agents,” Tom said. “But altogether 
the FBI employs about 7,400 people. 
Besides agents, we need clerks, typ- 
ists, and technicians to analyze ma- 
terials in our labs. 

“When J. Edgar Hoover became 
chief of the FBI in 1924,” Tom went 
on, “he was determined to make the 


Bureau one of the most respected | 





institutions in America. He refused | 
to take the post unless ability and | 
good character became the only re- | 


quirements for service.” 

“Is an FBI man always officially 
on duty?” Tuck asked. 

“No,” Tom replied. “When we're 
not working on special cases, we 
work regular hours like everyone 


else. But we must always be ready | 
to go on duty at a moment's notice. | 


When I leave the Department of 


Justice at night, I must ‘eave word | 


where I can be reached during the 
whole evening. 
“If, after I go home, I change my 


plans and decide to take in a movie, | 


I must call the office and tell them 


I'll be at the Bijou Theatre, Pine and | 


Fourth Streets. When I get to the 
theatre, I must tell the manager that 
I am in the audience. 


“We have a complicated switch- | 
board in this building which tells | 


where every FBI agent in the U. S. 
can be reached in a few minutes,” 
Tom said. “Only a few of our men 
live in Washington. We have fifty- 
two FBI regional offices in the U. S.” 

“Are you allowed to tell friends 
youre an FBI man?” Bib asked. 

“Of course,” Tom said. “Some 
people have a crazy idea that FBI 
men always travel around in disguise. 
But being a Government agent is 
really a career — just like medicine or 
law. Naturally, during the war some 
of our men who were tracking down 
Nazi spies had to keep their identity 
as FBI agents secret. And often in 
peacetime, FBI agents have to pose 
as busboys or stock brokers to get 
information they need.” 

“You must need a dramatics course 
to be an FBI agent,” Bib put in. 


(Contintied on ‘page 12) 
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WELL, YOU WILL HAVE IF 
MANY PEOPLE SEE You 
TAKIN HOME THAT LOAD 
OF NABISCO SHREDDED 
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—< Sgaar 
rm, One of the many fine foods by 
baked by Nabisco 
MAtional 

BlScuit 
COmpany 










leader! 


YOUR MOM LIKES lots of hearty 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat on hand 
because it’s good for you... easy 
for her to serve a dozen delicious 
ways! It’s chock-full of natural 
wheat flavor and food value — 
helps fill you full of pep and en- 
ergy! Be sure your family orders 
the original Niagara Falls Prod- 
uct — Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 
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Secret writing is exposed 


11) 
“Not necessarily,” Tom laughed. 
“FBI agents have had actual exper- 
ience in many fields. If you look over 
our agents’ backgrounds, you'll find 
they've come from nearly 300 difter- 
ent occupations. Some of them for- 
merly were farmers, carpenters, hyp- 
notists, boiler makers, book dealers, 
auto racers, ministers, firemen, and 
soda jerkers. That means we have ex- 


(Continued from page 


perts on practically every subject. 
who can investigate a case without 
acting like a fish out of water.” 
“Does the FBI give you any spe- 
cialized training after they take you 
m as an agent?” Tuck asked. 
“Yes.” Tom “Before FBI 


wents are assigned to duty, theyre 


said. 


“iven a sixteen-week training course. 
They must learn the 118 laws that 
apply to Federal offenses. They are 
drilled thoroughly in the art of jujitsu 
and the techniques of handling fire- 
arms... 
What happens if an agent makes 
mistake on an assignment?” Tuck 
asked. “Does one fluff wash up an 
agent with the FBI?” 
FBI 


smiled. 


“Even men make’ mistakes, 
fom “But the FBI figures 
there are two kinds of mistakes. One 
is a mistake of the head. FBI men 
are entitled to a few of those. Nobody 
knows all the answers. The other 
kind is a mistake of the heart. One 
of these mistakes spells finis. A mis- 





Official F.B.1. phot 


by F. B. |. through use of ultra violet light. 


take of the heart is when an agent 
violates our code. If an FBI agent 
should take a bribe or help a friend 
to cheat justice, it would be a mistake 
of the heart.” 

“The FBI has certainly rounded 
up a lot of dangerous criminals,” 
Tuck said admiringly. “Doesnt a 
criminal ever slip through your fin- 
gers?” 

“It's pretty tough to escape the 
FBI,” Tom said, “for we never give 
up on a case. We've been working on 
some cases for fifteen years. There 
have been only two kidnapping cases 
in the history of the FBI that we 
haven't eventuafly solved. Agents are 
still working full time on those two 
cases. In one of them — the Matteson 
Case — we've eliminated 25,000 sus- 
pects. We've a room full of files on 
the Matteson Case. Like to see our 
files?” he asked. 

“You bet!” chorused Bib and Tuck 

- and soon they found themselves in 
a huge room. Filing cabinets seemed 
to stretch for acres and acres. 

“This,” said Tom, pointing to the 
files, “is probably the largest and 
most complicated filing system in the 
world. We have 28 million persons 
indexed here, because they have at 
one time been connected with crook- 
ed deals. Downstairs in our finger- 
printing division, we have nearly 100 
million sets of fingerprints. 

“And here,” said Tom, taking Bib 





and Tuck through another door, “is 
our gun collection.” 

There on the wall, neatly cata- 
logued, were pistols, revolvers, and 
shotguns of all descriptions. 

“These are our reference guns — 
not our shooting guns!” Tom laughed. 
“With this collection we can identify 
almost any make of gun from which 
a bullet could be fired.” 

“Is that a chemistry lab?” Bib asked 
as they passed an open door. 

“In a way, Tom said. “In that lab, 
we analyze blood to determine 
whether it came from a man or a 
cow or a dog. Can't fool our experts! 
Give them a splinter of glass, or a 
fleck of paint from a car involved in 
a hit-and-run accident, and they can 
find out sufficient facts to identify 
the car and catch the criminal. 

“But catching criminals isn’t our 
chief concern,” Tom went on soberly. 
“That's a wrong idea many people 
have about the FBI. Actually, we're 
more interested in proving a man in- 
nocent. We'll go to just as much 
trouble to prove Jack Jones didn’t 
rob the Brownsville Bank as we will 
to nab the real thief. Our main goal 
is to prevent crime.” 

“Mr. Kirk,” ‘Tuck said, “you've sold 
me on the FBI. I'll be around for a 
job in a few years.” 

“Fine!” Tom laughed, as he es- 
corted them to the door. “In the 
meantime, don't put any tacks on 
your teacher's chairs. All the teachers 
I've ever known would call that a 
mistake of the heart!” 

—Gay Heap 


(This story is based on an actual 
visit to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation in Washington, D.C.) 
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A firearms expert examines a gun 
in collection maintained by F. B. I. 





SERVING YOU THROUGH SCIENCE 





















Tor Fast, Sure Footwork 
—KEDS! 


Your feet get rough work- 
outs in this game, but it helps foot 
muscles grow strong if bones 
and arches have correct balance 
and freedom in Keds. Keds 

Scientific Last works with 
the foot in motion, allows 
straight-line toe action. 
Every toe does its job naturally. 





Boxing takes fast foot-work. Keds 
offset foot-strain because traction soles 
grip floors tirelessly for double-quick side, 
back and rush steps. Keds are shaped to 
the ankle, and the slanted tops let you lace 
tightly for support without ankle chafing. 
Keds are winners. Won’t mark gym floors. 


Keds 


REGS var. oF, 


Te oe ot Champions. 





For starring on the team, you need 
feet that can take it. Keds Shock-Proof Arch 
Cushion absorbs jars and jolts— 
reduces over-strain and general fatigue 
—makes for good teamwork between 
a man and his feet. They move 
as naturally as though barefoot 
in Keds. Pull-proof eyelets. 








THEY WASH 


HYGIENIC KEDS take to soap and 


: water like your socks. They’re 
Keds appears on the Shoe. easy to keep clean and healthful. 


sseeveeetesecesssereescecsesseceesenses GY) veers protien aC 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


They're not Keds unless the Name 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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oe — DOES 2 MINUTES OF BOILING HAVE 
co EQUAL HEAT VALUE - ANYWHERE ? 








—S= —J/S CONTINENTAL U.S.A. THE LARGEST 
= COUNTRY /N AMERICA ? 








—=— WHY WILL JET PLANE REACH __ "ae 
HIGHER ALTITUDE THAN PROP. PLANE ? 




































—WHAT /S VERY UNUSVAL ABOUT 
THE PEANUT PLANT ? > ak 
y Z Gr ‘ Ze Y bl 


Ye VHY DOES HURRICANE WIND CHANGE 
pe x TO OPPOSITE DIRECTION ? 


CAN A PITCHER THROW A BASEBALL TO 
HOME PLATE (NV LESS THAN A SECOND ? “ ~ 


BOILING POINT OF WATER — JET PLANE WILL REACH HIGHER | cenine- 
DEPENDS ON DENSITY OF AIR. ALTITUDE BECAUSE IT HAS No | 77-000 F 
od SEA LEVEL THe 2 MIN. EGG Yi) PROPELLER AND HAS GETTER | POWER 
OULD BE A BIT HARDER THAN Ya STREAMLINING. THE ‘PROP’——> 
AT DENVER COL. (1MI. ALTITUDE -)i (WZ > o 


HAS A LIMITED CEILING AND | > 
BOILING POINT REQU/RES LES =< 
HEAT AS DENSITY OF THE A/R rip pelagic = Pay aa ay 3&4 
<h 
X 








































THIN AIR AT EXTREME ALTITUDE. 
Perens AT GN Tes JET CAN FLY AS HIGH AS THERE 
1S AIR FOR ITS ENGINE. 








AT SEA LEVEL 212° F. 
AT 21 Mi. ALT. 203° F. zxpecren © Vlas 
AT 5 Mi. ALT. (approx. 167° F. "BO,000 Fr — <a 





CEILING 





| PEANUT PLANT GROWS| 4 BASEBALL ,piTCcHED BY BOBBY FELLER 
Sh? <—-UP AND BLOSSOMS — OF THE CLEVELAND INDIANS, FORA 

‘a THEN DOES AN UNUSUAL | U.S. ARMY TESTING DEVICE, SHOWEDA 

THING {f EACH STEM RECORD SPEED OF 98.6 M.P.H. OR 

WITH A REMAINING 1/45 FT. PER SEC. ---HOW MUCH TIME 


BLOSSOM POD STARTS + . 
GROWING DOWNWARD DOES THIS GIVE A BATTER TO SWING ON IT; 


b bly 7 ) Yj Y 2 \Y YY " 
Yj YZ Yj , SL OL rod Lda Be “ oh Rees BALL REACHES HOME PLATE iN ABOUT Yo OF A SEC. 
j Yj. yg Y/), FARTH - WHERE Pop : UP 
Vay 41% if QQ, DEveLoPes INTO THAT || PITCHERS HOME 
VED A ay Up Yj NUTRITIOUS BIT OF j MOUND SOA ieee 4 PLATE 
GY RMIT << -THE NU 
VPM ais » 


s AB | a HURRICANE |S A MASS OF 


CIRCULAR WINDS 200 TO 
500 MILES WIDE, WITHA 
B RAZ\I L VORTEX AT THE CENTER. 
THE ENTIRE MASS MOVES 
3,275,510 SQ. Mi. IN A DIRECTIONAL TRACK 
CAUSING TERRIFIC WIND 
FROM ONE DIRECTION, 
THEN A CALM AS VORTEX 
PASSES OVER, AND LATER, 
WIND FROM THE OPPOSITE 


DIRECTION AS THE SECOND 
HALF OF MASS PASSES. 























LARGEST COUNTRY 
IN AMERICA‘IS 
BRAZIL - /THAS 
253,123 SQ.Mi. MORE 
AREA THAN U.S.A. 
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TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
"A Paramount Picture 


Aside from the title, this tale bears 
no resemblance to Richard Dana’s great 
adventure story of our merchant sea- 
men in the 1800s. But it is still a good 
action-packed sea film. Alan Ladd, 
Brian Donlevy, William Bendix, and 
Barry Fitzgerald are among the crew of 
the brig Pilgrim. 


ANGEL ON MY SHOULDER 
“A United Artists Picture 


Two top actors (Paul Muni and 
Claude Rains) really ham it up in « 
film that might have been an amusing 





fantasy. Claudé Rains, cast as Satan, | 


is “too cute” to be a genuinely devilish 
fellow. And Paul Muni, as a cheap 
gangster who finds himself in Hell 
after being shot in the head, is too 
melodramatic to be convincing. 


MOVIE CHECK UP 
“““Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 
Comedy : 


“Monsieur Beaucaire. 


“Caesar and Cleopatra. 
Mystery: “The Big Sleep. 
Masical: “Three Little Girls in Blue 








CAPTURE OF SANTE FE 


PICTURED ON U.S. STAMP 
A NEW U. S. postage stamp, 3-cent 

denomination, will be issued on 
Oct. 16, commemorating the 100th an- 
niversary of the occupancy of Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, by the United States 
Army of the West commanded by Gen- 
eral Stephen Watts Kearny. 

The stamp shows General Kearny at 
the raising of the American flag over 
the Palace of the Governors at’ Santa 
Fe, on Aug. 18, 1846. 

General Kearny, with 1660 officers 
and men, left Fort Leavenworth, Kan- 
sas, in May, 1846, for the invasion of 
New Mexico as part of the U. S. Army’s 
campaign for winning the war over the 
Republic of Mexico. New Mexico was 
a part of Mexico at that time. 














*1 LIKE A GOOD CEREAL AT 
BREAKFAST TIME,” SAYS 
CHAMPION STEVE VAN 
BUREN, “AND WHEATIES IS 
MY BIG FAVORITE. WHEATIES 
WITH MILK AND FRUIT HAVE A SWELL FLAVOR-- 
AND BEING FLAKES OF 

1 EAT MY WHOLE WHEAT, THEY'RE 
WHEATIES ) GOOD FOR YOU, TOO. IN MY 
BOOK, WHEATIES WITH — 
MILK AND FRUIT 1S THE 
PERFECT DISH TO START 
BREAKFAST” 






































“Wheaties” and “ Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mille, Ine. 
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fe ELEVATORS & SKYSCRAPERS 


ELISHA G. OTIS 










RE STATE BLD« 
67 ELEVATORS 







































"FM THE SPIRIT OF ELEVATORS, IN 236,6.C, | WAS IN GREECE... 
he nck | SUPPOSE YOU'LL WATCH 


THESE ELEVATORS DEVELOP 
THROUGH THE AGES... 








NO, | JUST WANT TO TELL 
YOU A STORY. IT’S HARD TO 
BELIEVE, BUT I'VE BEEN RIDING 








“,+. MN THE 17005, 1 
WATCHED THE FRENCH 
EMPEROR TRAPPED 
IN A *FLYING CHAIR” 
ELEVATOR, BUT FOR 
AREAL MECHANICAL 

— LUFT, | WAITED TILL 
THE 1850'S... 






































.. THEN ONE DAY... . + AN 1852,.. 


{| WE'LL BE KILLED. )f CABLE’S bear NOW IF THE CABLE BREAKS, 
$70P 17! é.. THE SPRING WILL BE RELEASED 

4) AND FORCE THE WEDGES INTO 

THE RAILS... 
































vss STOPPING THE ELEVATOR. 
AN IMPORTANT INVENTION, 
ELISHA GRAVES OTIS ! 




















WE'RE TESTING THE SAFETY AIR IF COL. ELLITHORPE’S INVENTION 
CUSHION. ELEVATORS SOMETIMES DOESN'T WORK, I’M KILLING A LOT 
6O OUT OF CONTROL. 





COL. ELLITHORPE, 
WE'RE NOT FALLING! 
THE SAFETY AIR 
CuSHION works! 





.»-AMORE PEOPLE USED 
ELEVATORS. IN 1657, A 
DEPARTMENT STORE AT 
N.V.’S BROADWAY AND 
BROOME STREET HAD ONE. 
BUT PEOPLE WERE AFRAID, 
$0... AT THE CHICAGO 


. WE HOPE YOUR AIR 
EXPOSITION OF 188)... ‘ CUSHION WORKS... 


FOR OUR SAKE... 

































* ELISHA G. OTIS*® NOW | CAN PLAN BUILDINGS THAT MAYBE | WAS OREAMING. 
3 | | WILL REACH TO THE SKY. AND PUT BUT WHO EVER KNEW THAT 
x Oris GETS THE m ELEVATORS ARE 2,162 VEARS 
= LION'S SHARE OF «4 OLo! 
S THE CREDIT FOR = 
_, DEVELOPING THE pa 
ELECTRIC ELEVATOR, - 
< WESTINGHOUSE THAT'S THE STORY 
S VARIABLE VOLTAGE m BECAUSE I'M A SPIRIT- 
om | CAN DISAPPEAR, < ea ~"AIR: ‘BEING -, 
uw, CONTROL,MAKING < “39 s GOM PRESSED; 
= §LPOSSIBLE TO = 
= HAVE HIGHSPEEDS o ; 
a WITH COMFORTTO » 
SS TWE PASSENGERS, . SKYSCRAPERS... 
re THAT'S WHAT THEY’LL 
ISNOHONILSAM 3948039 BE... 


























Text by George Waller, Jr. 
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RING JUMP: Here’s a game anyone 
can play — but even practice won't make 
you perfect. 

Push a pencil or a pen through a pust- 
card. Then write the numbers 1, 2, 3 on 
the card as shown. Now, see if you can 
make a ring (a curtain ring or key ring 
will do) jump onto the numbers in their 
proper order — then jump onto the pencil. 
(You can make the game more difficult bv 
raising the height of the pencil 

















CRICK QUIZ: Ask your friends how 
many weeks there are in a year. They'll say 
52 — but they'll be wrong. There are 59! 

How come? It’s a gag, son. There are 
59 different kinds of “weeks” in 1946 — 
and there may be more in 1947. Among the 
“weeks” are National Fire Prevention 
Week (Oct. 6-12); National Letter Writing 
Week (Oct. 13-19— this is also National 
Candy Week); National Air Mail Week 
(Oct. 27-Nov. 2); National Hearing Week 
(Nov. 10-16) — and many more. 

X-RAY EYE: You can look right through 
the palm of your hand: 

Just roll a piece ot 
paper into a_ tube, 
put one end of the 
tube against your 
hand and hold the 
other end against 
your eye as shown. 
Then, with your 
other hand, hold up 
a paper with writing 
on it beyond the 
x-ray tube —- and 
you can read it. 

Here’s how: Hold the tube against your 
left eye and stand with the left side of your 
face to the audience. While you look 
through the closed tube with your left eye, 
your right eye reads the writing! 

BROKEN WORDS: The names of 
seven colleges are here broken up into 
syllables. Group the syllables to form the 
names of the colleges. 

Lum, nell, ham, le, vard, bi, cor, co, 
har, ya, ford, a, point, ann, ol, is, west, ap. 

— MicHAEL MALONE 





(Answers to this week’s puzzles will 


appear in Oct. 21 issue; answers to last 
week’s puzzles appear on page 21.) 
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Arrows show uses 
of PLASTIC WOOD 


PLASTIC WOOD is the slickest stuff ever for 
building model planes. With PLASTIC WOOD 
you can build ‘em like the experts 


QUICK, TOO! DRIES FAST! Use it 
for fillets, patching, repairing, gussets, 
motor mounts and dozens of slick new 
tricks. With SOLVENT it makes a swell 
base for that hard, high-gloss finish 
that'll be the envy of every model 
builder in your neighborhood. Sands eas- 
ily, takes paint, varnish or dope perfectly. 


Model of Vought 
Corsair-Navy F4U 


31 out of 33 WINNERS in a recent, big 
model contest used PLASTIC WOOD 
——proof that with PLASTIC WOOD 
you, too, can build better models : 


FREE BOOKLET “SLICK NEW TRICKS” 


Get your copy at your local store or send 
@ post card with your name and address to: 


BOYLE-MIDWAY INC., 22 E. 40th St. N.Y. 16, N.Y 
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OCTOBER 14, 1946 


| Citizenship Quiz & 


These questions are based on ne 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 





Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. JAPAN SCAN 
Complete each of the following statements by underlining 
the correct ending. Score 5 points each. Total, 50 
The U. S. General who represents the Allies in occu- 
pied Japan is 


a. Dwight Fisenhower ce. Omar Bradley 

b. Mark Clark d. Douglas MacArthur 
2. Plans for the occupation of Japan were outlined in the 

a. Atlantic Charter c. Declaration of Inde- 


b. Potsdam Declaration pendence 


d. U.N. Charter 


3. The Allies’ basic policies for occupied Japan are de- 
cided by the 
a. Far Eastern Commis- c. U.N. Security Council 
sion d. Japanese Diet 
b. SCAP 
4. One of Japan’s home islands is 
a. Honshu c. Luzon 
b. Borneo d. New Guinea 
5. In 1931, the Japanese invaded the Chinese proviuce of 
a. Mongolia c. Shensi 
b. Manchuria d. Honan 


6. The two Japanese cities hit by atomic bombs were 


a. Hiroshima and Tokyo c. Nagasaki and Tokyo 
b. Hiroshima and Osaka d. Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki 


7. The tormer official religion of Japan, now prohibited 
by the Allies, was 


a. Jacinto c. Shinto 
b. Cipango d. Nippon 
8. The Zaibatsu are 


a. family monopolies in Cc. Japanese baseball bats 
Japan d. cherry blossoms 


b Japanese peasants 
9. On December 7, 1941, the Japanese attacked the U. S., 
at 
a. San Francisco c. Guam 
b. Aleutian Islands d. Pearl Harbor 
10. The percentage ot Japanese who are farmers is 
a. 10 per cent c. 30 per cent 
b. 50 per cent d. 80 per cent 
My score 


2. GOOD SAILING 


Answer each of the following questions, You may look at 
an unmarked outline map to help you plot your course. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 20, 

l. If a ship containing iron ore leaves Duluth, Minn., to 
dump its cargo at Buffalo, N. Y., in which of the three 
Great Lakes will it sail? = Jom 

2. If a ship arrives at Cleveland, O. from Detroit, Mich.., 
in which of the Great Lakes will it have sailed? 


- 


3. Iron ore shipped from Duluth to Cleveland will be un- 
loaded at ports on which one of the Great Lakes? 
4. If a ship puts out from Chicago, Illinois, for Detroit, 
around what state willhit-sailim an arc? 





a - 
{STARRED W,ORDS 


5. If a ship follows a northern course from Buffalo to a 
city in Canada, through which Great Lake will it sail for 
most of its journey? — 





My score 


3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the following questions in 


5 points each. Total, 30. 


the blanks provided. Score 

















% 
2. What U. S. law 


enforcement agency 
does he represent? 





1. U.S. naval officer 
who opened Japan 
to western trade. 


3. This is the seal of 
what nation? 











4. Supreme Com- 
mander in charge of 
occupation of Japan. 


5. World's 


tallest 6. In what state is 
skyscraper. 


worid’s richest iron 
ore range located? 





My score 





My total score 


Words starred® in the magazine are defined below. 
conservative (kuhn-SERV-uh-tihv), p. 6. As an adjective: 
desiring to keep things as they are or willing to accept only 
gradual changes. As a noun: one who opposes rapid change. 

demobilized (dee-MOE-bih-lizd), p. 5. Disbanded. When 
armies are demobilized, soldiers return to civilian life. 

monopolies (muh-NOPP-uh-leez), p. 6. Corporations or 
persons exercising exclusive contro] over a commodity or 
service. 

myths (mihths), p. 5. Legends; fables; stories which have 
been invented. 

puppet government (PUHP-iht), p. 4. A government that 


is not independent, but takes its orders from another govern- 


ment. 
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WHIP 2 PIECES TOGETHER ~ | 





suggested in the September 23rd 
Enanigans — or to use separately with 
other handbags. 
You need only: a piece of suede, felt, or 
heavy wool material 24 in. x 8 in.; a zip- 
per 7% in. long; scraps of contrasting mate 


Msi a billfold to match the Carry-Alli 
SI 


rial; yarn or embroidery thread. 

Cut two rectangles 9 in. x 4 in. (Fig 1). 
Sew them together right side out around 
all sides (Fig. 1A). Use matching thread 
and small stitches that show as little as 
possible. Be sure stitches are close to- 
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Cut two pockets as indicated in pattern 
( Fig. 2). Attach pockets to billfold by sew- 
ing around both sides and bottom. Leave 
top open for a flap (Fig. 2A). Sew snap 
to point of each flap. Use one pocket for 
coins, one for identification card or mirror. | 

Cut a slot % in. wide and 7% in. long for | 
zipper ( Fig. 3). Outside edge of slot should 
be % in. from edge of billfold. Inside edge 
of slot would then be % in. from edge of 
billfold. Insert zipper and whip tape to 
edges of slot (Fig. 3A) 





Boys! These famous coaches are “for” Quaker 



































——_— = Ne 4 Oats for a very good reason. It is a known fact 
— ZIPPER that oatmeal is unmatched by any wheat, corn or 

FIG.3 rice cereal in the | epee: stamina-element, Pro- 

FIG3a tein—alsoessential for sturdy grewth.Real author- 





ities also agree that among natural cereals hot 
oatmeal is best in Food-Energy, best in Food-Iron, ind 
best in natural “spark-plug” Vitamin B,, needed pay” Apheog 
by everyone for top vitality—especially essential 
for athletes. Follow the advice of famous coaches! 
Make Quaker Oats your regular breakfast. 
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WHIP ALL AROUND EDGES CF ZIPPER 























Whip-stitch around edge of billfold with 
contrasting yarn or embroidery thread ( Fig. 
4). Stitches should be % in. long and % in. 
apart. Use a ruler and dot fabric with chalk 
before whip-stitching. 

Tie three or four narrow strips of heavy 
fabric (about 6 in. long and % in. wide) or 
wool yarn to metal ring in zipper ( Fig. 4). 
Trim with your name or initials — or simple 
flowers or stars, etc. — cut from contrasting 
scraps of billfold fabric ( Fig. 5). 

~ Mary Cooper | 


FIG.4 


WHIP EDGES 









J 32-PAGE BOOKLET —= 
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Send No Wo bt 


with Trademark from Quaker Oats or Mother's Oats package! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY | 
Dept. 10, Box Q, Chicago, Ilkinois 














































for DECORATION Please send me “Touchdown Plays!” Enclosed is a trademark l 
eTiTcn ¥a"n-Na" APART from package of Quaker Oats or Mother's Oats. 
TS ca nnsoonh duawstinds6crebilesbieebsbentebawee power ce 
WHIP CUTOUT DESIGNS Deicihs Ainash ds sink decdanensieabedkbetiasie teckatie | 
FIG.5 i. te cus eonide eho Cina: 49009 005 SANG. oe 022 | 
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WEAREVER MODELS: 
WEAREVER ZEWITR 
PEN $1.85 + SET $2.75 
WEAREYER PACEMAKER 


PEM $2.75 + SET $4.75 
AT DEPARTMENT, CHAIN 


Po oa 


_* 





Leaping Looper 


AY down South in the land otf cot- 

ton, everybody is just wild about 
Harry. “Harry” is Harry Gilmer, the 
University of Alabama all-American 
quarterback. 

Harry is a magician. He can do more 
tricks with a pigskin than a soda. jerk 
can with a whipped-cream squirter. 

Harry walks, talks — and flies (while 
passing). You have to see it to believe 
it. He'll take the ball and start running 
around end. As the opponents close in, 
he will suddenly leap into the air and 
heave the pigskin a couple of miles 








down the field. 

All right, I’m exaggerating. But Harry 
'can jump and pass as nobody has be- 
'fore him. While suspended in mid-air, 
‘he can fire the ball more than half the 
length of the gridiron. 

Once, Red Drew — Alabama's end 
coach—awed bythe distance Harry was 
getting on his leaping loops, halted 
| practice to measure a throw. He dis- 
| covered the ball had traveled 72 yards! 
| Thanks to Harry and his touchdown 
|pegs, Alabama waltzed through the 
11945 season unbeaten, then defeated 
|Southern Californie in the Rose Bowl. 

The boys from the Pacific Coast set 
a couple of traps for Harry’s passes. So 
what did Harry do? He faked passing 
the ball, tucked it under his arm, and 
scurried through the lines like a weasel. 

For Harry is almostyas good on land 
as he is im the-air. Against Kentucky 








last season, he raced 59 and 95 yards 
for touchdowns. 

Hot-shot Harry will never win any 
Mr, America cups. He isn’t much big- 
ger than a jumbo ice cream cone and 
scales just 158 pounds. While that isn’t 
creampuff weight, in football 200- 
pounders are as common as stale jokes 
m the radio. 

As a kid, Harrys pet pastime was 
playing catch. It didn’t make much dif- 
ference what he caught — footballs, 
baseballs, basketballs, or watermelons. 
The only othe: thing he cared much 
ibout was tinkering in his father’s tool 
shop. With Harry around, the Gilmers 
never worried about furniture. In a 
pinch, Harry could always whip up a 
chair or a table. 

Nobody cheered when Harry showed 
up for football practice at Woodlawn 
High School in Birmingham. He was a 
sophomore, 15 years old, and weighed 
145 pounds. His coach, Mal Laney, 
didn’t see a single sign of genius. 

For two years, Harry was nothing but 
a lowly sub. It wasn’t until his senior 
year that “Silent” Harry took up pass- 
ing seriously. Coach Laney made him 
a regular halfback, Even in those days, 
Harry couldn’t keep his feet on the 
ground when he passed. He had to 
leap. But his aim was so deadly that 
he won all-city, all-state, and _all- 
Southern honors. 

Accounts of Harrys magic reached 
nearby Alabama University. But Coach 
Frank Thomas didn’t believe them. 
“Nobody can throw on the dead run 
and change direction in mid-air,” he 
snorted. 


ALABAMA IS CONVINCED 

Che following seas.n, Mal Laney 
joined the coaching staff at Alabama. 
He brought Harry with him. Coach 
Thomas wasn’t too impressed at first. 

“But one day,” Thomas recalls, “we 
had a play that called for Gilmer to 
pass to a halfback out to the right. 
Well, Harry took the ball and taded 
back. Suddenly, he jumped up to throw 
to the right. At that instant, he noticed 
the receiver was covered. 

“In mid-air, he twisted back to his 
left and whipped the ball squarely into 
the left end’s hands. | had seen what 
{ had never believed possible.” 

As a freshman, Harry scored 36 
points, completed 40 to 72 passes, and 
ran and “passed for all of his team’s 26 
points against Duke in the Sugar Bowl. 

When 1945 rolled around, Harry 
proved he was no flash in the pan. In 
Alabama’s four big games, he rang the 
bell with 11 touchdown tosses. 

These days, down "Bama way, Harry 
still floats through the air with the great- 
est of ease — while rifling t.d. passes 


over the goal. 
— Heaman LiMasin, Sports Editor 














IRON ORE 


(Continued from page 8) 


iron. But it is hard to get the iron out. 
Nevertheless, Mesabi’s future may 
depend on its taconite. Steel com- 
panies are sponsoring research in an 
effort to find cheaper ways to get the 
iron out of taconite. The University of 
Minnesota’s Mines Experiment Station 
is one of the institutions doing the 
actual work of research. 

If steel companies find that getting 
iron from taconite costs too much, they 
may do one of two things: 

1. They may expand operations of 
iron ore deposits in our own country 
outside the Lake Superior area. 

2. They may depend more and more 
on ore from other American nations — 
from Canada, Labrador, Mexico, Vene- 
zuela, Chile, Brazil, and Cuba. Some of 
our steel companies own holdings in 
these other American countries. 

The U. S. Government has a vital 
interest in our country’s iron ore reserve. 
Our Government has the responsibility 
of conserving our natural resources, not 
only for such an emergency as war, but 
for the peace-time development of our 
country. 

Some of the proposals for Govern- 
ment consideration are: 

(a) to keep a great part of the re- 
maining high-grade, open-pit Mesabi 
ore as a national reserve; 

(b) Government help, in the form 
of money, to dig underground ore and 
derive ore from taconite; 

(c) Government stockpiles of ore at 
furnace points and encouragement of 
processing of low-grade ores. 


Helpful Hands 


A famous musical comedy actress 
says she owes her success tu early par- 
ental discipline. It was her mother who 
first gave the little girl a great big hand! 

Punch 
Localized Pain 

Elsie: “Mother, I don’t feel very 
well.” 

Mother: “That’s too bad. Where do 
you feel worst?” 

Elsie: “In school.” 


Floyd "F. DeVillez, Jr., Rheinlander Grade School, 
Evansville, Indiana 


Lamb Roast 
Joe: “So you asked the boss for a 
raise. How'd he take it?” 
Butch: “Just like a lamb. All he said 
was ‘Bah!’” 





Answers to Last Week’s HEnanigans 


FAMILY AFFAIRS: 3 sons, 4 daughters. 
MAGIC SQUARES: 8 Il 
3 65 
4 9 

CONCEALED PROVERBS: 

act’’; 


wea 


“Strike while the iron Is 
“All that glitters is not gold.” 












Football’s Finest Ball™ 
Takes to the air...like a bullet! 


For the faster, wide-open passing game of today, 
Wilson created a truly modern football. From skilled 
Wilson designers came the improved, reinforced, 
cross-tension triple lining which enabled this newer 
ball to hold its shape—a shape especially designed 
for “spiral” passing and punting. Look to Wilson 
for the LAST WORD in modern equipment. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


Lioishett 
(A Wilson"& Co. subsidiary) 


Wikhon 


FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT 


IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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Mind Over Matter? 


Tom was walking along the street 
and saw Joe, his best friend, standing 
on his head. So Tom asked Joe: “Why 
are you standing on your head?” 

Joe answered: “Oh, I'm just turning 
things over in my mind.” 

Mary Monaco, School 14, Troy, N. ¥ 





HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZ N24 


What comes 
with alphabets 
or plain, 

And sticks 
where placed 
with might 













=“ a] 
B a and main? 
S| What gives 
a z each file a 
—— guiding mark 
Pa a Like fighted 


street signs 
after dark? 








For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 
Scholastic Magazines accept stomp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp tamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stomp: known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stomps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 





buy any of the “approval” stomps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hana corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 






LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


—~, Free Stamp gazine, 
ay stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 

— 2 PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
«2 7) Real ~~ 5¢ with ap- 
fr provals. Capital Stamp Co. 


Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 
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#4 ON 14K GOLD FINISH 

FOCTBALL or BASKETBALL) 

WITH POPULAR FOBETTE 

Enclose 50¢ with this ad 

Also Available on 18 inch Neck Chain $1.00 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE Dept. 62-F SROOKLYN 24, N. Y. 


You can make lots of extra money by showing 
my fine nylon toothbrushes to your friends and 
relatives. It's as easy as falling off a log. I'll 
send you 75¢ worth of samples and all the 
money making details for 25c. 
ROBERT FROST, INC. 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


FREE CATALOG “27x:fimg” oh 
Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write NS 
for our attractive free catalog select a Ww 


beaut ful ee or ring for your class or club. 
Dept. P, Motel Aris Co. Rochester, B. 1% 
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Some Fyx/ 


Everything’s Gone to-Seed 


Abbot: “Costello, how is your gar- 
den coming along?” 

Costello: “Not so good, Abbot. I 
planted corn, peas, beans, and toma- 
toes, and nothing came up. . . . I paid 
20c a can for them too.” 

Forbes Brown, Charleston (Ore.) H. 8. 





Bargain Price 


The specialist looked hard at the two 
dollars the patient left on the table as 
payment. 

“My fee,” said he curtly, “is ten dol- 
lars for a visit.” 

“Ten dollars?” the patient repeated. 


“Somebody told me it was five.” 
Evelyn Kassin, P. 8. 205, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A Wheaties Eater 


Mrs. Smith was watching a small 
girl pull a big weed from the little 
girl's flower garden. 

Mrs. Smith: “You must be pretty 
strong to pull out such a big weed.” 

Little Girl: “Yes, and don’t forget 
that the whole world was pulling on the 


other side.” 
Betty Schutts, Maloney School, Waterbury, Conn. 


Mistaken Identity 


Professor: “You, in the back of the 
room. What was the date of the signing 
of the Magna Carta?” 

Joe: “I dunno.” 

Professor: “You don’t, eh? Well, let's 
try something else. Who was Bonny 
Prince Charles?” 

Joe: “I dunno.” 

Professor: “You don’t! I assigned this 
stuff last Friday. What were you doing 
last night?” 

Joe: “I was at the movies with some 
friends.” 

Professor: “You were! What audacity 
to stand there and tell me a thing like 
that! How do you expect to pass this 
course?” 

Joe: “Well, I don’t, Mister. You see, 


I just came in to fix the radiator.” 
Gloria Weitzman. Ir High 252. Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Dianne 
Spadola, Central Ave. School, Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 

John had a hard time pronouncing 
his R’s, so the teacher gave him this 
sentence to learn: “Robert gave Richard 
a rap in the ribs for roasting the rabbit 
so rare.” 

A few days later she called on him to 
repeat the sentence. He rose and said: 
“Bob gave Dick a poke in the side for 


not cooking the bunny enough.” 





Junior Scholastic 


A Nationai Magazine for Junior High School 
and Upper Elementary Grades Published Week. 
ly during the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Pub- 
lisher © Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
® Jack K. Lippert, Executive Editor ® 
George Waller, Assistant Editor © Mary 
Jane Dunton, Art Director © Sarah McC. 
Gorman, Production Chief © G. Herbert 
McCracken, Vice President and Director of 
Advertising © Clyde R. Shuford, Circula- 
tion Manager © Agnes Laurino, Business 
Manager ® Augustus K. Oliver, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Iri M. Brock, Prin- 
cipal, Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, 
Mich. ® Henry H. Hill, President, Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ® 
Msgr. Frederick G. _Hochwalt, Natioral 
Catholic W-lfare Conference © Herold C. 
Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas 
City, Mo. © Carroll R. Reed, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Washington. 
D.C. © Dean M. Schweickhard, State Com- 
missioner of Education, Minnesota @ Ben 
D. Wood, Columbia University. 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Margaret H. Baker, Wil- 
liam H. Bristow, Grace H. Edgar, Harold 
G. Ingham, Walter C. Langsam, Roy A 
Price, Paul Seehausen. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion, or Advertising, to: JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





Rule of Thumb 
Bill: “Why did you sleep with that 
ruler last night?” 
Bob: “I wanted to see how long | 
slept.” 


Leo Williamson, 1421 West 5th St., Dayton, O 


Neat Thief 


Judge (sternly): “Why did you steal 
these towels from the hotel?” 

Prisoner (apologetically): “I didn’t 
mean to steal them, Your Honor. I just 
had to have something to wrap the sil- 
verware in.” 

Opal Pritchard, Jenkins (Ky.) High Schau 





Saturday Evening Pos 
“There is no door, | tell you! You'll 
have to find your own way out!” 








30. 
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|. Island empire east of Asia. 
6. Passage in auditorium. 

7. Within. 

8. Pint ( abbrev.). 

9. Large amount. 

\l. For example (abbrev.). 

13. Organs of hearing. 

16. Largest city in Japan. 

19. City in Honshu, Japan. 

20. Seaport on S.W. Honshu, Japan. 
21. Prefix meaning against. 
22. Yearns. 
23. Soil or spot. 

24. Japanese musical instrument. 
25. Present indicative of be. 
26. To behold. 
28. Neuter pronoun. 

30. Yes. 

31. Annoy. 

33. Fully satisfied 


|. Prisons. 

2. Region of Japan. 

3. Postscript (abbrev.). 

4. High mountain. 

5. Snare. 

10. Capital of Japan. 

11. Increases or adds to. 

12. Georgia ( abbrev.). 

13. Volcano in Sicily. 

14. City in N.W. Italy. 

15. Damaged buildings. 

. Fatty tissue used in cooking. 
18. River in Italy. 

19. Kind of grain (pl.). 

23. Spanish word for yes. 

24. Pitched. 

27. Without trouble. 

28. Possessive case of it. 

29. Favorite beverage of Japan. 
32. Preposition showing place occupied. 


Answers in Teachers Edition this issue; in Pupils 
E-dition next issue. 





Solution to Last Week’s Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Dr.; 3-Joe; 4-ate; 5-Korea; 10-pal; 
\l-enemy; 12-age; 13-issue; 14-Ned; 15-jet; 16- 
lot; 18-Mae; 19-caw; 22-arena; 24-hie; 25-Pusan; 
26-ore; 27-reals; 28-Sid; 29-Ely; 30-N. Y. 
DOWN: 1-dotage; 2-reeled; 3-Japan; 5-Keijo; 
6-onset; 7-rest; 8-emu; 9-aye; 16-canal; 17-leans; 
18-mesa; 19-Chosen; 20-airily; 21-weedy; 22-Apr.; 
23-rue, 


ROBABLY, you read the dramatic 

story of how the U.N. was moved 
from Hunter College to its present site. 
The cost of transporting the U.N. and 
all its belongings to Flushing Meadows 
was estimated at $12,000. 

But James J. O'Neil did the whole 
job for $1. O’Neil says that’s his con- 
tribution to the U.N. 

We like Mr, O’Neil’s spirit, We need 
more than statesmen to make a project 
as big as the U.N. work. We also need 
men who are willing to put on working 
clothes and load desks and typewriters 
into moving vans. 

Naturally, if you live in Maine or 
Oregon, you can’t offer to mow the lawn 
at U.N. headquarters. But you could 
apply Mr. O’Neil’s principle in your 
own community. 

You read about food shortages. Yet 
some farmers’ apples are rotting on the 
ground because labor’s scarce. Ever 
think of rounding up a gang of your 
friends and volunteering your services 
as pickers? And that vacant store your 
town would like to turn into a Com- 
munity Center? Hiring painters is ex- 
pensive. But .can’t you wield a paint 
brush? 

No project is too big to need your 
cooperation, 
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How're you domy2 





When Jane answers the phone and 
hears a boy asking to speak to her, 
should she: 

A. Excitedly shriek, “Hello, Bob! 
Where have you been hiding?” 

B. Giggle and answer, “Didn’t you 
recognize my voice when I said ‘hello’?” 

C. Reply, “This is Jane. Who's call- 
ing, please?” 
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THE RIGHT POINT 





Get America’s Lead- 
ing Business Pen For 


Your School Work 


For years Esterbrook pens have been 
the choice of business executives, 
stenographers, bookkeepers and other 
business writers. Now this business 
pen is available for student use. You 
can get this famous business pen and 
you can select the right point for the 
way you write when you buy it. 


It’s inexpensive to buy and it’s easy 


to replace a damaged point. No 
repair delay. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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When you see a man on a football field who is thinking 
fast and moving fast—who is playing as hard in the 
fourth quarter as he was in the first—you know you 
are looking at a player who is tops in what it takes for 
football. And just as you can tell when an athlete ha- 
“everything”’—you can do the same with good things to 
eat. You'll know that Planters Peanuts are the “star™ 
energy food as soon as you taste these delicious salted 
peanuts—the plumpest and meatiest grown. For a real 
taste thrill, ask for PLANTERS. And for something dif- 
ferent in flavor try the new PLANTERS MIXED NUTS— 


available in vacuum-packed glass jars and in 10¢ bags. 





WOTP 


F YOU are an NEA member you have added reason to 

be proud of your organization. You can be proud because 
NEA enterprise and leadership recently brought together 
spokesmen for the teachers in 28 nations. 

Unlike some other international meetings you could name. 
this two week conference resolved its differences peaceably. 
And it laid the framework for an international organization 
through which the teachers of the world can speak of in- 
ternational affairs and mutual interests. The name of the 
new organization is World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. WOTP for short. 

You are going to hear about WOTP. You can think of it 
as a teacher’s international bridge. If you want to know 
what fellow teachers in other nations are doing and thinking 
WOTP proposes to help you. Suppose you want to work 
for international understanding. Or that you would like to 
be an exchange teacher or travel abroad. WOTP plans to 
serve you and other One World-minded teachers. WOTP 
will be a bridge many teachers will travel for many different 
purposes. 

i talked to many delegates from other countries assembled 
at the IBM Homestead guest house overlooking a peaceful 
green New York valley at Endicott. They eanrestly want 
to work with other teachers for peace because they suffered 
personally by war. Take Charles E. Caton of England. A 


WOTP delegates in action at Endicott, New York. Left 
to right: Jose Luis Figueroa, Mexico; F. L. Schlagle, 
U. S.; Carlos Montano Daza, Bolivia; Fernando Tude ze 
Souza, Brazil; Chang Tao-chih, China; George R. 
Parker, England; Gerard F. Hyppolite, Haiti. 








International Business Machines 


is Born 


W orld Organization of the 
Teaching Profession Will Be an 
International Bridge for Teachers 


German bomb literally brought his house down over his 
head. He had to live three months in his school. He is still 
without a house. “It’s no good, you know,” he said. The 
broad bracelet worn by Czech delegate Mrs. Pastrnkova 
covered a Nazi prison camp tattoo. Poland’s Wojcicki told 
how three fellow teachers who worked with him in the un- 
derground had been murdered. From Bolivia came Carlos 
Daza with a story of a teacher pay increase demand that 
»verthrew a dictatorship. 

The 28 delegations represented organizations totalling 
more than 1,500,000 teachers. They drafted a constitution 
to carry out four major purposes: 1, to make the highest 
standards of full and free education available to all with- 
out discrimination; 2, to improve the professional] status of 
teachers and protect their rights; 3, to promote world-wide 
peace; 4, to advise organs of the United Nations. 

You can join WOTP individually if you want to. Louis 
Wald, a Brooklyn teacher, became the first member. Voting, 
however, will be by national members. U. S. would have a 
delegation of five but only one vote. Dues from member 
groups will support WOTP’s international secretariat. De- 
tails will be found in the NEA Journal. Preparations for the 
next meeting at which the constitution would be adopted 
are intrusted to a Preparatory Commission chairmaned by 
F. L. Schlagle, former NEA president. William G. Carr, 
NEA associate director, who paved the way for this initial 
meeting, continues as secretary ex-officio. 

The Endicott meeting threw the girders across the chasms 
separating teachers of the world. By next year at this time 
the WOTP internationa] teachers bridge should be ready 
for traffic. — W.D.B. 
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When you see a man on a football field who is thinking 
fast and moving fast—who is playing as hard in the 
fourth quarter as he was in the first—you know you 
are looking at a player who is tops in what it takes for 
football. And just as you can tell when an athlete ha- 
“everything”—you can do the same with good things to 
eat. You'll know that Planters Peanuts are the “star” 
energy food as soon as you taste these delicious salted 
peanuts—the plumpest and meatiest grown. For a real 
taste thrill, ask for PLANTERS. And for something dif- 
ferent in flavor try the new PLANTERS MIXED NUTS— 


available in vacuum-packed glass jars and in 10c bags. 
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WOTP 


F YOU are an NEA member you have added reason to 

be proud of your organization. You can be proud because 
NEA enterprise and leadership recently brought together 
spokesmen for the teachers in 28 nations. 

Unlike some other international meetings you could name. 
this two week conference resolved its differences peaceably. 
And it laid the framework for an international organization 
through which the teachers of the world can speak of in- 
ternational affairs and mutual interests, The name of the 
new organization is World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. WOTP for short. 

You are going to hear about WOTP. You can think of it 
as a teacher’s international bridge. If you want to know 
what fellow teachers in other nations are doing and thinking 
WOTP proposes to help you. Suppose you want to work 
for international understanding. Or that you would like to 
be an exchange teacher or travel abroad. WOTP plans to 
serve you and other One World-minded teachers. WOTP 
will be a bridge many teachers will travel for many different 
purposes. , 

I talked to many delegates from other countries assembled 
at the IBM Homestead guest house overlooking a peaceful 
green New York valley at Endicott. They eanrestly want 
to work with other teachers for peace because they suffered 
personally by war. Take Charles E. Caton of England. A 


WOTP delegates in action at Endicott, New York. Left 
to right: Jose Luis Figueroa, Mexico; F. L. Schlagle, 
U. S.; Carlos Montano Daza, Bolivia; Fernando Tude ze 
Souza, Brazil; Chang Tao-chih, China; George R. 
Parker, England; Gerard F. Hyppolite, Haiti. 
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W orld Organization of the 
Teaching Profession Will Be an 
International Bridge for Teachers 


German bomb literally brought his house down over his 
head. He had to live three months in his school. He is still 
without a house. “It’s no good, you know,” he said. The 
broad bracelet worn by Czech delegate Mrs. Pastrnkova 
covered a Nazi prison camp tattoo. Poland’s Wojcicki told 
how three fellow teachers who worked with him in the un- 
derground had been murdered. From Bolivia came Carlos 
Daza with a story of a teacher pay increase demand that 
verthrew a dictatorship. 

The 28 delegations represented organizations totalling 
more than 1,500,000 teachers. They drafted a constitution 
to carry out four major purposes: 1, to make the highest 
standards of full and free education available to all with- 
out discrimination; 2, to improve the professional] status of 
teachers and protect their rights; 3, to promote world-wide 
peace; 4, to advise organs of the United Nations. 

You can join WOTP individually if you want to. Louis 
Wald, a Brooklyn teacher, became the first member. Voting, 
however, will be by national members. U. S. would have a 
delegation of five but only one vote. Dues from member 
groups will support WOTP’s international secretariat. De- 
tails will be found in the NEA Journal. Preparations for the 
next meeting at which the constitution would be adopted 
are intrusted to a Preparatory Commission chairmaned by 
F. L. Schlagle, former NEA president. William G. Carr, 
NEA associate director, who paved the way for this initial 
meeting, continues as secretary ex-officio. 

The Endicott meeting threw the girders across the chasms 
separating teachers of the world. By next year at this time 
the WOTP internationa] teachers bridge should be ready 
for traffic. — W.D.B. 
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The Greeks Had a Word for Them 


HE Greeks had a word for it, anthol 

ogia, that is. “Hower gathering.” 

Where the Greeks had one Anthol 
ogy containing about 4,500 poems we 
have many. More than 30 blossomed 
within the last six months. So Scholastic 
Teacher presents this guide to the fresh 
est publishers’ bouquets. 

Heading the list is A Little Treasury 
of Modern Poetry, English and Ameri 
can (Scribner, $2.75), edited by Osca 
Williams. The poet-editor here present: 
“the best poems written during the pas 
50 years,” with nearly 450 poems repre 
senting 148 authors. More specialize: 
is The Music Makers (Ackerman, $3.75) 
compiled by Stanton Arthur Coblentz 
Collecting two decades of American 
lyric poetry, War and the Poet (Devin 
Adair, $3), is an “Anthology of Poetry 
Expressing Man's Attitudes to Was 
from Ancient Times to the Present.” 

Short-fiction anthologies bloom most 
vigorously. Two well-known annuals are 
now making their appearance: The 
Best American Short Stories of 1946 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3), edited by Mar 
tha Foley; O. Henry Memorial Award 
Prize Stories of 1946 (Doubleday 
$2.50). edited by Herschel Brickell. 

A new anthology of horror stories is 
entitled And the Darkness Falls (World, 
$2.75) and who has a better right to 
be its editor than Boris Karloff? Who 
Knocks? sets the mood for “Twenty 
Masterpieces of the Spectral for the 
Connoisseur,” Will Cuppy, murder story 
reviewer, edits Murder Without Tears 
(Sheridan House, $3) 

For the science-minded there are 
Best of Science Fiction (Crown, $3), 
and Adventures in Time and Space 
(Random House, $2.95). 

Railroads. doctors. and animals rival 
cabbages and kings in other new short 
story collections: Headlights and Mark 
ers (Creative Age, $2.75), “An Anthol- 
ogy of Railroad Stories”; A Treasury of 
Doctor Stories (Fell, $3); Animal Tales 
(Knopf, $5), “An Anthology of Animal 
Literature of All Countries” edited by 
Ivan T. Sanderson, artist-naturalist. Mr. 
Sanderson's paintings illustrate 31 stor- 
ies. 

Great American Short Novels (Dial 
Press, $4), edited by William Phillips, 
contains eight novelettes, with authors 
ranging from Herman Melville to Ger- 
trude Stein. 

Great Teachers (Rutgers Univ. Press, 


$3.50), and Great Prisoners (Dutton 
$4.95), are unique. The first contains 
portrayals written by their students 
[his academic procession ranges from 
Woodrow Wilson to Sigmund Freud 
Great Prisoners is literature written 
while the writers were in prison, on 
trial, or under sentence of death. Selec 
tions range from Socrates to Sacco anc 
Vanzetti, from James I of Scotland t 
Francois Villon. 

Significant writing from two maga 
ines will be found in The Partisan 
teader (Dial Press, $3.75). from the 
Partisan Review,” and Horizon Stories 
( Vanguard $2.50), from the 
“english magazine, “Horizon.” 

Humor continues popular. Humor of 
\merica (Appleton-Century, $1.60) by 
Max J. Herzberg and Leon Mones is 
‘specially designed for use as a high 
school textbook. A Treasury of Sports 
Humor (Lantern Press, $3.00), caqp- 
tains 37 stories and essays about every 
popular sport. Newest Pocketbook an- 
thology is Pocketbook of Humorous 
Verse (Pocket Books, 25c), edited by 
David McCord. 

Regional and religious categories give 
us The Portable Irish Reader (Viking, 
$2). three centuries of Irish literature, 
edited by Diarmuid Russell (son of 
A. E.): The Golden Book of Catholic 
Poetry (Lippincott, $3.50), edited by 
Alfred Noves: Rocky Mountain Reader 
(Dutton. $3.50), edited by Ray B. 
West. 

Single authors have the stage in 
Wordsworth Anthology (Seribner, $2), 
edited by Laurence Housman; Selected 
Writings of Gertrude Stein (Random 
House, $3.50), edited by Carl Van 
Vechten; and The Best Don Marquis 
(Doubleday, $3). edited by Christopher 
Morley. 


Press, 
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Bright Day. By J. B. Priestley. Harper ¢ 
srothers. $2.50. Priestley calls it his favorit 
‘mong all the novels he has done. 

B.F.’s Daughter. By John P. Marquand 
ittle. Brown. $2.50. Literary Guild sele« 
ion for November. 

New Orleans Woman. By Harnett Kane 
Youbleday & Co. $3. A biographical nove! 
Myra Clark Gaines. 

Holdfast Gaines. By Odell and Willard 
‘hepard) Macmillan Co. $3. Historical ro 
nance about an American Indian brought 
ip by white men. 

The Thresher. By Herbert Krause. Bobbs 
Merrill. $3. A novel about a man in con 
flict with the small Minnesota wheat-farm 
ing community where he lived. 

Boy from Nebraska. By Ralph G. Martin 
Biography of Ben Kuroki, a Nisei hero. 

The Roosevelt I Knew. By Francis Per- 
kins. Viking Press. $3.75. A picture of 
Roosevelt by one who knew him through 
out his period of development. 

Hardy the Novelist. By Lord David Cecil 
Robbs Merrill. $2.50. A critical study by 
the author of The Young Melbourne. 

Roget's International Thesaurus. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. $4. Completely revised 
with nearly 75,000 new words, including 
American slang and colloquialisms. 

Admission to American Colleges: A Study 
of Current Policy and Practice. By Benja- 
min Fine. Harper~& Brothers. $2.50. A sur- 
vey of college requirements and practices 
by the education editor of The New York 
Times. 

The Wild Flag. By E. B. White. Hough 
ton Mifflin Co. $2. Editorial selections ori 
ginally written for The New Yorker. 

Seeing Things. By John Mason Brown. 
Whittlesey House. $3. A collection of 40 
essays from the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. 

The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. By 
Ruth Benedict. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. 
A study of the Japanese by the eminent 
anthropologist. 

The Iceman Cometh. By Eugene O'Neill. 
Random House. $3.50. O’Neill’s first new 
play in 12 years. 

Get In There and Paint. By Joseph Alger. 
Thomas Y. Crowell. $1.50. Practical point- 
ers on how to get started painting. 

Pocketbook of Robert Frost. Ed. by Louis 
Untermeyer. Pocket Books. $25c. 

The Portable Thomas Wolfe. Ed. by 
Maxwell Geismar. Viking. $2. 

The Portable Mark Twain. Ed. by Ber- 
nard de Voto. Viking. $2. 

Abraham Lincoln: His Speeches and 
Writings. Ed. by Roy P. Basler. World Pub- 
lishing Co. $3.75. Preface by Carl Sand- 
burg. 

Green Grass of Wyoming. By Mary 
O’Hara. Lippincott. $2.75. Third in the 
trilogy including My Friend Flicka and 
Thunderhead. 
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ew Classroom Magazines 
of Special Significance 


















Practical English 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH is a weekly classroom 
magazine for encouraging the development of better 
language skills. Designed with the assistance of hun- 
dreds of high school English teachers, it is unique in 
its functional, rather than formal, approach to language 
study. The “why”, “what”, and “how” of better written 
and spoken English is effectively demonstrated by 
examining “English in action”, by illustrating its con- 
tribution to a full life, to social and business success 
and happiness. 

It brings new motivation and stimulation to the 
study of SOCIAL AND BUSINESS LETTER WRITING, ORAL 


AND WRITTEN REPORTS, SPEECHES, CONVERSATION, 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, READING, SPELLING, 
GRAMMAR, VOCABULARY, and the other phases of prac- 
tical language skill. 

PRACTICAL ENGLISH features special interviews 
with key people in situations of interest to young people 
in which the role of language in individual success is 
dramatized. Various other devices are employed to 
bring students convincing proof of the power of lan- 
guage, and fresh, effective incentives to progress in its 
practical mastery. It is of distinct value at some stage 
in every high school student’s study of the language. 


Preparation for Practical Living 


PREP is a new magazine of particular interest to that 
great majority of young people whose high school years 
are not college-preparatory, but life-preparatory. Eng- 
lish, Social Studies, and Guidance teachers of all ter- 
minal and vocational students welcome its assistance 
in revealing the present, practical application of school 
work to progress in after-school years. 

For the English teacher, PREP contains all of the 
special English material published in the magazine, 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH, as described above. For the 
Social Studies teacher, PREP presents a vitalized “here 
and now” treatment of history, government, economics 
and civics which stresses the relationship of these 
studies to individual competence in today’s complex 
society. 


A third outstanding feature is PREP’s unique pro- 
gram of occupational information. Herein both boys 
and girls find guidance and encouragement in building 
careers, rather than merely drifting into jobs. Their 
knowledge of the world beyond school is broadened 
to include the true picture of opportunity, wages, work- 
ing conditions, present and future prospects, qualifica- 
tions required, and best methods of beginning in the 
major fields of employment, as well as in many others 
frequently overlooked but equally attractive. PREP 
seeks to help young people find themselves, to turn 
indecision into resolve, to stimulate their imagination 
and enthusiasm, and to give them the direction and the 
“know how” for early embarcation on interesting, suc- 
cessful careers. 





*% Both PREP and PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH are designed as classroom 
teaching aids. Their maximum value 
is realized when each student receives 
his or her own copy each week. Prices 
on group subscriptions of 2 or more 
to the same address are 60¢ a semes- 
ter for PRACTICAL ENGLISH, and 
75¢ a semester for PREP. 





FREE TRIAL COPIES. Teachers and school administrators are 
invited to write for additional information and free trial copies. Scores 
of thousands of extra copies were printed for this purpose, but are 
being depleted rapidly. Write today to: 


Teachers Service Bureau SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 EAST 42nd STREET *® NEW YORE 17, N.Y. 
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16 MM. SOUND FILMS 


Nine OWI films in the series, Amert- 
can Scene, are now available. The films 
deal with aspects of American life. 
Running time, ten to thirty minutes. 
The Cummington Story; European refu- 
gees in New England during the war. 
A Better Tomorrow; education, empha- 
sizing school-community relation. Tues- 
day in November; elections and how 
they work. The Town; sources of people 
and architecture in an American town. 
Library of Congress; work of the Li- 
brary in preservation and spreading of 
books. Northwest U.S.A.; its strategic 
position for world airways; Grand Cou- 
lee Dam. Autobiography of a Jeep; 
how a jeep is put together. Capital 
Story; how Government serves the in- 
dividual, showing work of the Depart- 
ment of Health in finding disease. Con- 
ference at Yellow Springs; a commu- 
nity’s job plan for returning veterans. 
All these films for rent, Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 

The True Glory. 84 min. Academy 
Award winner for achievement in docu- 
mentary production. It is the compila- 
tion of work done by combat camera- 

















DRAMATIC TEACHERS 
Send for your FREE copy of our 
1947 catalog listing Plays, Entertain 
ment and Specialty Books 


YELLS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The all High School YELL book! 
301 Yells that can be adapted to any 
School or Pep Club group. All the 
Yells and Helps you need compiled 


in this one book. Order your copy 
today. $1.00. 
ART CRAFT PLAY CO. 
MARION, IOWA 




















CLASS ADVISORS 
EMBLEMS PROMOTE 
CLASS AND CLUB SPIRIT 


Are you seeking to make 
student groups function prop 
erly? One basic requirement 
is to have each member wear 


an insignia to show he, or she, SSTUDENT COUNC! 
is woud h os on nb NEA BY 
the group. 

OR SELL SCHOOL 
EMBLEMS TO RAISE CLUB OR 


CLASS FUNDS 


Write fear Deteile Samole< and Prices 














Banners Q 

~ AMERICAN 
Sennaste SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Emblems 


Dept. 20, 369 Dodd St., E. Orange, N.J. 
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men from nine Allied nations. Narrators 
are men who took part in the war. Offers 
a plea for vigilant peace. Free, British 


Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
FILM STRIPS 


There is a new series of full-color film 
strips in the field of English. Four of 
the strips cover spelling; three, gram- 
mar; and three, vocabulary. Spelling is 
treated as a matter for intelligent study, 
not pure memory. The films show the 
need for good spelling, common errors 
and how to overcome them, and the 
use of the dictionary. The three gram 
mar film strips employ dramatic form to 


clarify “Subject and Predicate,” “Modi- 
fiers — Adjectives and Adverbs,” and 
“Nouns.” Dramatic sketches define the 


functions and limitations of parts of 
speech. The third set presents vocabu- 
lary building as an interesting and neces- 
sary study. Titles are: “The Importance 
of Vocabulary in Communication,” 
“Words and Their Backgrounds,” and 
“How to Develop a Good Vocabulary.” 
Sale. Curriculum Films, Inc., RKO 
Building, Radio City, New York 20, 
N. Y. 

The Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
which puts out the Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, announces a series of packets 
containing a 35 mm. film strip, script, 
and a Public Affairs Pamphlet from 
which strip is adapted. Two titles are 
now available: We Are All Brothers. 20 
'min. Adapted from The Races of Man- 
| kind, by Ruth Benedict and Gene Welt- 
| fish. Debunks theories of “superior race.” 
Foreign Trade — It’s Good Business. 18 
min. Adapted from What Foreign Trade 
Means to You. Foreign trade shown as 
| essential to our domestic economy. Sale 
|Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
| Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, N. Y. 


FILM GUIDES 
| Educational Film Guide: 
|piled by Dorothy E. Cook and Eva 


1946. Com- 












ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Teachers, both grade and high school, who 
have studied grapho analysis during the 
pest fifteen years, say this kno wiedee 
beiped them, saved time, gave them new 
lerstanding of children and yey 
Heay raduates have increased their 
comes from part or full time practice os 
Personal Problem, Personality and Voca- 
tional Counselors. Others use in Entertainment, Credit, Per- 
sonnel. Send for test lesson-examination, and GRAPHO 
ANALYST—ALL FREE. A. t. G. A. Inc., 158, Neel, Me. 



















Rahbek-Smith. New York: The H. W. 
| Wilson Company, 1946. (Price varies 
| according to purchaser.) Part 1: A title 
| list of 4289 films with subject entries. 
|Part 2: A selected, classified, and an- 
notated list of 3690 films. This is the 
| most complete list of educational films. 
| Valuable for planning audio-visual pro- 
| grams. Symbols indicate length, type of 
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film, grade level, distributors, evalua 
tion, and availability. The 1946 edition 
supersedes all previous editions. 

Educators’ Guide to Free Films. Com- 
piled and edited by Mary Foley Hork 
heimer and John W. Diffor, M.A. Ran 
dolph, Wisconsin: Educators’ Progress 
Service, 1944, Revised, August 1946 
$4. The catalogue lists and annotates 
1381 free films, indexed three ways 
Also source index with availability data 
Films cover all school activities. Intro 
duction by John Guy Fowlkes discusses 
the use of free films in class, 

Free Curriculum Materials and Th: 
Teacher. By John Guy Fowlkes. Re 
prints of this article, which appea:s 
in the Third Annual Edition of Elemen 
tary Teachers Guide, furnished free to 
any school or official interested in visual 
education. Educators’ Progress Service 
Randolph, Wisconsin. 


SOURCE LIST 


For an excellent, selected list of teach 
ing material sources (radio, motion 
picture, press) consult The News Letter, 
Vol. XI, No. 7, April 1946. Contains 
list of books and periodicals, service 
bulletins. Reprints may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Educational Re 
search, Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 5 cents; less for quantities 


PROJECTION HANDBOOKS 

Secrets of Good Projection, by Frank 
E. Gunnell. A handy pamphlet with 
basic do’s and don'ts for projection of 
silent or sound film. Free, Radiant 
Manufacturing Corporation, Chicago 
22 Illinois. 

The Projectionist’'s Handbook. 32- 
page spiral-bound booklet. It is designed 
for student operators or other begin- 
ners in projection. The text covers all 
phases of projection with step-by-step 
procedure for the care and showing of 
films. Illustrations on every page. Also 
contains charts and threading diagrams 
for commonly used projectors. For sale, 
$1, with discounts for quantity orders, 


Business Screen Magazine, 157 East 
Erie, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
HIGHLIGHTS 


CBS announces the return of The 
American School of the Air for its seven- 
teenth year of broadcasts. The series is 
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broadcast every weekday from 5-5:30 
p.m. Monday: “World Neighbors,” dra- 
matizations based on life in member 
nations of U.N. Tuesday: “Gateways to 
Music,” concerts stimulating interest in 
the best music of all types. Wednesday: 
“March of Science,” dramatic series 
showing scientific principles in common 
objects. Thursday: “Tales of Adven- 
ture,” dramatizations of adventure 
stories, old and new. Friday: “Opinion 
Please,” discussion of public issues by 
authorities; following this, discussion 
by student-veterans, each week from a 
different college or university. A manual 
listing each program is available upon 
request to Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 

ABC presents “Are These Our Chil- 
dren?”, programs on juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Time: Sunday, 4-4:30 p.m. The 
series grew out of six panel discussions, 
on the network last summer, in which 
experts analyzed problems of delin- 
quency, placed responsibility, and rec- 
ommended solutions. Case histories from 
court files dramatized ‘to illustrate con- 
clusions reached in the earlier series. 

“Home Is What You Make It,” NBC’s 
series on home and the family, is broad- 
cast on Saturdays at 11:30 a.m. Discus- 
sions with dramatic sketches cover five 
categories: food, clothing, shelter, chil- 
dren, and family relationships. Each 
program covers a problem of current in- 
terest in one of the categories. 


SCHOOL BROADCAST CONFERENCE 


The Tenth Anuual Meeting of the 
School Broadcast Conference will take 
place at the Continental Hotel in Chi- 
cago, October 21 to 23. The conference 
has been organized by George Jennings, 
Director of the Chicago Radio Council, 
with the help of Middle West educa- 
tional radio, leaders. Discussion will cov- 
er use of FM and television, commer- 
cial public-service broadcasting, broad- 
casting by schools, use of radio for 
special education problems. Wednesday 
will be devoted to utilization demon- 
strations with the School Broadcast Con- 
ference Banquet Wednesday evening. 
Exhibition of new equipment — appa- 
ratus, books, films, programs. 





Chicago Radio Council 


Conference to inspect television. 
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HE graphic, understandable story of the great- 
est legislative body in the world, especially 
prepared for high school students by the edi- 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. We unhesi- 
tatingly commend this book as of special value to 
classes in government, civics, American history, 
and problems of democracy. Each student who 
possesses his own copy grows rapidly in under- 
standing of the character of our national govern- 
ment, and in the privileges and responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship. Clear, interesting text. Generously illustrated by special 
graphic treatments and on-the-spot photographs. Employs the 
human-interest approach in explaining the organization and 
functioning of both houses of Congress. An especially effective 
feature is ‘‘Congressional Checkers” — an entertaining game for 
both youth and adults which gives readers a better grasp of 


democratic lawmaking machinery than is possessed by the 
majority of citizens. 
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i SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES | 

1 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. | 

. | | 

Price, for 10 or g Pleace sead me ———____ copies of Congress At Work. 

roan 15¢ each. ; [] Send bill later C] ! enclose $ . 

Single copy, 20c. ft ee a ca : 
(Payment is require i r t ies. 
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Program-Listing Service for Students 
Selected from monthly + dati of 
four major networks by the Radio Program 
listing Service Advisory Committee of the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, U. $. Office 
of Education. All hours given, EST. 
Supplement this partial list of radio's many 
resources with facts about other non-network, 
ducationally valuable programs. Check and 
mark local cation call letters, time, availability 








SUNDAY 
Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. T 


Round-table discussion of current affairs with 
educators, professional and business men. North- 
western University auspices. 








Invitation to Learning (S-A) 


12-12:30 p. m. CBS Ste aoe YG, 
The world’s greot books discussed by leading 
scholars, critics, and writers 





Yours Sincerely (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. CBS Sta. ————- T.. 

Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 

Gomlin of BBC in London answer English and 
American radio audience letters. 








The People’s Platform (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. - % 


Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issues. 








America United (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Representatives of labor, agriculture, and industry 
alternate; discuss problems facing America. 








Time for Reason (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public 
affairs, designed to enlighten public opinion on 
national and international postwar reconstruction 
(Printed copies on request.) 





University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta. ame 


Discussions of current social, political, 
nomic issues. Reprints available 





and eco 


Warriors of Peace (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta.  * 


Theatre stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im 
portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace 





RCA-Victor Show (J-S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. NBC Sta. ce eee 

Orchestral program, Frank Black, director, Robert 

Merrill, soloist. Sponsor: Radio Corporation of 
America. 





Harvest of Stars (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. NBC Sta. —_ ¥. 


Howerd Barlow conducts orchestra; Raymond 
Massey narrator. The Lyn Murray chorus featured 
with guest soloist. Sponsor: International Har- 
vester Co. 





New York Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 


——— F. 





November 


If program comes at time awkward for student 
listening, urge local station to record and re- 
schedule. Write local station or network for 
study guides. 

Key — Grade levels: E (elementary), J (Junior 
high), S (Senior high), A (adult). Networks: ABC 
(American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual 
Broadcasting “System), NBC (National Broad- 
casting Company). 


Columbia Workshop (S-A) 
4-4:30 p. m. CBS sta. T. 


New writing and production techniques, original 
dramatic works. 





NBC Symphony (S-A) 


5-4 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
November 3, 10, 
is conductor. 





17 and 24, Arturo Toscanini 


Let’s Go to the Opera (S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Popular selections from world's great operas; 
English translations sung by leading American stors 
Orchestra under Sylvan Levin. 





Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta. —~ F. 


Dramatizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 








Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
10-T?) p. m. ABC Sta. ———~ T. 


Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, 
comedies, and musicals — many hitherto unproduced 
on the air. Where possible, original casts play 
radio adaptations. George Hicks, “The Voice of 
U. S. Steel.’ Sponsor: U. S. Steel. 





Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 


11:15-11:30 p. m. NBC Sta. —— T. 

American Hisforical Society 
Soerchinger analyzes historical 
week's events. 





auspices. Cesar 
significance of 


Pacific Story (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 


Problems of the countries and peoples of the 
Pacific Basin, Authoritative guest speakers. Hand- 
book giving bibliography and background pub 
lished by University of California Press. Recom 
mended for listening outside EST zone. 





MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Time to Remember (S-A) 


10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. - ¥. 
Milton Bacon's regional legends and true stories 





The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 


11-11:30 a. m. NBC Sta. ——__ T.. 

Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and 
soloists. Emphasis on choral work. Sponsor: Ameri- 
can Meat Institute and Florida Citrus Foundation 





Our Singing Land (J-S-A) 
4:30-4:45 p. m. (Except Wed.) ABC 


Sta. T 
folk songs, and popular 





ballads, 


American 
1. i 





3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 


American School of the Air (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) Cas 
Sta. \, 








All programs presented with NEA endorsement 
New manual ovtlining 150 broadcasts available 
free to teachers and group leaders upon request 
to local CBS stations. 


Cimarron Tavern (S-A) 
5:30-5:45 p. m. CBS Sta. A 


Dramatization of early American Southwest. 





Headline Edition (S-A) 
7:15-7:45 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of day's news; profiles of men 
in the news; debotes regarding current political 
and social topics 





MONDAY 


This Is Your Country (E-J-S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. MBS Sta. — T. 


U. S. Army Air Force Band salutes a state each 
week. 











World Neighbors (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Information in dramatic form about our fellow- 
men in U.N. countries. 





In My Opinion (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. —— T. 


Impact of news on well-known authors, colum 
nists, and men in public life. 





Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 
8:30-9 p. m. NBC Sta. — T. 


The Firestone orchestra. Howard Barlow, director; 
Gladys Swarthout, soloist; chorus. Sponsor: Fire 
stone Company. 








Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Donald Voorhees 
guest artists. Sponsor: 





conducts orchestra; famous 
Bell Telephone Company. 


Question for America (S-A) 


10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. —____ T.. 


Opinions of five ABC correspondents, at home 
and abroad, on “issue of the week.’ Each week's 
question invites affirmative or negative answers 
from radio listeners. Audience’s poll announced 
the following week. Prominent authority sum- 
morizes and adds personal opinion. 





TUESDAY 
Gateways to Music (Amer. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
The Columbia Concert Orchestra and guest artists 








Frontiers of Science (S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


John Pfeiffer, CBS Science Director, on science 
and medicine news. 





Doctors Talk it Over (S-A) 


9:30-9:45 p. m. ABC Sta. tT. 
Medical care and public health, with outstand 
ing medical authorities interviewed by Milton Cross 
Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 





The American Forum of the Air (S-A) 


9:30-10:15 p. m. MBS Sta. 
Discussion of current affairs from the Nation's 
Capitol, presided over by S. Theodore Granik. 


Concert Time (J-S-A) 


10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Symphonic music, Joseph Stopak, conductor 
Guest artists. 
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Open Hearing (S-A) 


10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


From Washington, men and women who make 
ond execute national policies discuss major issues 
of the week. CBS moderator gives backgrounc 


news 





New United Nations Series (Title to be an- 
nounced) (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 


United Nations operations explained by docu- 
mentory and authoritative analysis dramatized. NBC 
University of the Air program. 








WEDNESDAY 
March of Science (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 





Dromatizations of research stories behind every- 
doy things. 
invitation to Music (S-A) 


11:30-12 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥ 


Soloists with Columbia Symphony Orchestra; new 
emphasis an unfamiliar works of great composers. 





THURSDAY 


The World’s Great Nowels (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
Dramatic adaptations of great novels. Handbooks 
available. November 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29—Jean 
Christophe by Romain Rolland. 





SATURDAY 
Let's Pretend (E) 


11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 
Sta. 3 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss 
Mack. Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 








Consumer thne (S-A) 


12:15-12:30 p. m. NBC 
Sta. T. 


In cooperation with U. S$. Department of Agri- 
culture. Nov. 2, Inspection and Grading of Food; 
Nov. 9, Sugar Supply; Nov. 16, Pamper Your Re- 
frigerator; Nov. 23, The Food Situation; Nov. 30, 
Makeovers from Leather, Fur and Felt. 





Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Information and odvice on home, family and 
ity. Handbook available. Nov. 2, Parental 








Toles of Adventure (Amer. School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of outstanding books for listen- 
es, young and old. 





In My Opinion (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
(Same as Monday.) 





Carrington Playhouse (S-A) 





8-8:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Young writers seeking radio careers find oppor- 
tunities in the Carrington Playhouse. Mutual solicits 
cooperation of established radio, dramatic, and 
journalism departments of universities and col- 
leges in unearthing new writing talent. 


America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 


8:30-9:30. p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Current opinion program now in its eleventh 
yeor. Questions of national and international im- 
portance discussed by authoritative leaders. George 
¥. Denny, moderator; questions from audience. 





The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) (S-A) 
11:30-12 p. m. NBC Sta. ¥. 


Traces development of musical forms. Frank 
Black, conductor; Samuel Chotzinoff, commentator. 








FRIDAY 
Opinion Please (Am. School of the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 





Invites Americans to consider important questions. 
Discussions from college campuses. 
Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 

8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Paul Lavalle, conductor. Guest artist. Sponsor: 
‘ities Service Corporation. 





Meet the Press (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. z 


Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 
Stor. Reporters and guest authorities. 





Control; Nov. 9, The Life Force; Nov. 16, The World 
Food Situation; Nov. 23, The Way My Wife Cooks; 
Nov. 30, Your Purchasing Power. 


The American Farmer (S-A) 





12:30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 
fairs, etc. U. S. Department of Agriculture presents 
a five-minute portion on farm questions. 


National Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 





1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Everett Mitchell, form commentator, interviews 
outstanding agriculturists. Recommended especially 
for vocational agriculture and home economics 
students. 


“. . . To Live in Peace” (S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. ABC Sta. ——__—- ¥.. ——_ 


Issues at U.N. Security Council sessions and simi- 
lar meetings. Dramctizations, recordings explain 
how issues grew into international arguments. Wal- 
ter Kiernan, narrator. 


Country Journal (S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. == Ue 








Farmer's postwar role and problems. News from 


farm regions. 


The Baxters (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p. m. NBC Sta. ——____ T.. 


Dramatizes home and family problems. Produced 
in cooperation with the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers 


Of Men and Books (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p. m. CBS Sta. a We 


American Portrait (S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥. 


Dromatizations of lives of men of industry, poli- 
tics, and culture to point up the contribution of 
ideas and ideals that have force ond meaning in 
our life. 





Labor U.S.A. (S-A) 


6:45-7 p. m. ABC Sta. zB 

Labor program, presenting viewpoints of ClO 

on labor questions, and including labor news. 
dramotizations. 








It’s Your Business (S-A) 


7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. 7%. 


Management's side of labor-management offairs 
By United States Chamber of C ce and No 
tional Association of Manufacturers during alter 
nate quorters. 








Our Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) (J-S-A) 


7-7:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 

Representatives of State Department, Congress 

members, and others discuss foreign policy issues 
Copies of broadcast available. 








American Melodies (J-S-A) 


10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
American Broadcasting Company Symphony Or- 
chestra; guest conductors. 





Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 


10-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Famous operas and light operettas in condensed 
form. Prominent soloists, WGN Chorus and Orches- 
tra. 














John Mason Brown on latest books, authors. 


Adventures in Science (S-A) 





2:45-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Watson Davis reports on latest science news; 


guests. 


Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 
5-6 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 





Outstanding symphonic music; top ranking solo- 


ists. 








A Ukrainian Country Woman Sells 
Water Lilies to School Children of Russia. 


SCENE FROM 


PEOPLES OF 
THE SOVIET UNION 


THe International Hie Foundation is happy to 
e the r of a new Julien Bryan 





Production, PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION, 
a 35 minute black and white 16 (or 35) mm. 


motion picture, giving an over-all concept of 
the many racial and minority groups found in 


Arrange now to show this powerful docu- 


mentary film in your community. 


Write for complete list of new 
films on RUSSIA and POLAND. 


INTERNATIONAL FILM —— 
INCORPORA 
Julien Bryan, Executive Director 
1600 Broadway, Suite 1000 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Your students can enjoy the most 


modern and dynamic teaching method 
in today's educational world—the class 
room film. When films are used as a 
teaching tool, educators find it easier 
to impart more knowledge in less time 
—students absorb more information 
and retain it longer. 

You can fit Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Instructional Films* even into modest 
budgets, by taking advantage of our 
new Lease-to-OWN Plan. Under this 
plan, the cost of films is distributed 
into easy year-to-year payments, with 
no liability beyond the budget year. 


*Formerly Erpi 





Payments ate as low as film rentals — 
even lower. Meanwhile you're build- 
ing up your own film library. For less 
than four cents a day per film, you can 
have the right film, at the right time. 
We know of no rental plan that costs 
so little: 

And Ency c lopaedia Britannica Films 
are the right films for the classroom. 
hey are purely educational in pur- 
pose. Created exclusively for teaching, 
they are unbiased, plead no special 
cause. Like an excellent textbook, 
their editorial integrity maintains the 
purely objective approach, 


‘}\ 











Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
efhcient, because they are authentic 
and teacher-tested. Created in collab 
oration with leading educators, they 
are intended for use as an integral part 
of the regular school curriculum. Thei: 
subject matter ranges from the primary 
through the elementary grades, and 
high school. 


Let us tell you more about these 
films, and how you can acquire them 
under our Lease-to-OWN Plan. 
Write Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Dept. 4K, 20 N. Wacker Driv: 


Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
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Junior Scholastic 


OCTOBER 1946 





GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
MEXICO — pp. 6, 7, 8 


Aims 

1. To show that the people of Mexico, living in a country 
which possesses great wealth beneath the soil, pasture for 
cattle, and farm lands, have suffered, nevertheless, from 
widespread poverty, illiteracy, and lack of health protection ; 
and that since 1810 Mexican patriots have sought to free the 
country from exploitation and to win a better life for all. 


2. To show that the relations between the U. S. and Mexico 
have become friendly during the past 20 years. 


3. To show that the struggle of the common man in 


Vexico resembles the struggle for freedom all over the world. 


Questions for Discussion 


l. What evidence have we of the riches beneath the soil 
of Mexico and of the wealth that grows from the earth? 


In the 16th century the Spanish explorer, Cortes, 
spurred on by tales of vast wealth, set out to conquer 
Mexico for Spain. On the site of Mexico City, he found 
the beautiful Aztec capital where the Emperor Mon- 
tezuma lived in splendor. The gifts of gold and silver, 
which the Indians bestowed upon the white men, con- 
vinced Cortes that Mexico was a rich prize. Today, 
Mexico’s mineral deposits are among the richest in 
the world, Her output of silver is the world’s largest, 
but she also exports such important metals as antimony, 
copper, lead, manganese, zinc, coal, and gold. More 
lime is produced in Mexico than in any other nation 
in the western hemisphere. Oil production is high 
Yucatan peninsula abounds in a fiber used in making 
twine. Mexico produces about half the world’s total 
supply of this fiber. Cotton is grown to feed the na- 
tion’s increasing textile industry. Sugar, coffee, and 
bananas are raised. Corn is Mexico’s chief food and 


crop. Wheat, rice, kidney beans, and chicle pears are 


grown there. Much of the land is heavily forested. Be- 
cause there is much rocky, dry land a large part is set 
aside for pastyre and cattle-raising. 


2. What facts cdn you quote to show that the standard ot 


ing is low for a large percentage of the Mexican people? 


Thirty per cent of the people are landless peons work- 
ing on others’ farms, earning about 20 cents a day. 
They are usually illiterate, underfed, diseased. They 
eat mainly tortillas, pancake-like bread made of corn. 


Independent farmers, rancheros, make up about 20 
per cent of the population. Some are as poor as the 
peons. Others are more: fortunate, having more food 
and luxuries. The amount of illiteracy in Mexico may 
be judged by the decree of President Camacho, in 
August 1944, ordering any Mexican between the ages 
of 18 and 60 who knows how to read and write Span- 
ish to teach at least one illiterate’ between the ages of 
6 and 40. 


3. What can you point to as evidence that the U. S. and 


Mexico have become more friendly? 


Under Presidents Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt, 
our State Department practiced the Good Neighbor 
policy and Mexicans lost much of their fear of us, In 
1942, the dispute between the U. S. and Mexico, on 
the question of ownership of oi] wells in Mexico, was 
settled in Mexico’s favor. Mexico followed the U. S. 
in entering the war against the Axis. 

4. In what ways does the struggle for the rights of man 


in Mexico remind you of similar struggles in other lands? 


Discuss land reforms in the Philippines, Korea, Japan, 
Mexico, and other countries. Compare labor conditions 
with respect to wages, hours, and protection of work- 
ers, Consider the conservation of natural resources. Dis- 
cuss education and health services. 

Try This 
Make a table of comparisons between Mexico and the 
U. S. on the following matters: 


Mexico United States 

Population 21 million 132 million in 
U. S. proper 
Area 758,258 sq. mi. 3,022,387 sq. mi. 


Number of States 28 48 

Kind of Government Federal republic Federal republic 

By the people By a body of 
electors. 


President elected 


President’s term 6 years 4 years 

Independence movement 1810-1823 1775-178 

Independence Day September 16 July 4 

Famous leaders Father Hidalgo, Washington’ ~ 
Juarez Lincoln 

First families Aztecs Mohawks, Iroquois 


Cherokees, Sioux, 
Seminoles, Dela- 
wares, and oth- 
ers. 

National language Spanish English 
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Suggestion: See if your library has these books about 
Mexico: — Juarez, Hero of Mexico, by Nina Brown Baker. 
rhe Village Shield, by Ruth Gaines and Georgia Read. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAM: BASED ON A MEXICAN 
SCENE — p. 9 


Ask pupils in the art classes to make large drawings 
suggested by the pictures on this page. Mount such work 
on screens or easels. Collect pieces of Mexican pottery, 
a serape, gourds, etc., and decorate the platform attractively. 
Select a group of commentators who will tell the audience 
about the drawings and other exhibits. Make use of the 
content of the theme article and the map. A special feature 
could be developed for a Christmas-time assembly, if pupils 
would make a pifata and show how the blindfold game is 
played. Use Mexican music to create atmosphere. Call upon 
any community resources that would aid in the develop- 
ments of the project. 


COAL — pp. 10, 11 


As a fuel, King Coal may lose his crown. Why? New op- 
portunities are opening for him, however. What are they? 
Name some of the great coal regions of the world. De- 
scribe strip mining, or open-cut mining. Where is most of 
the world’s anthracite mined? 


Suggestion: Ask each pupil to choose one of the areas of 
coal’s usefulness, as shown on the chart, and to make a copy 
of it, Next, divide the class into special interest communities 

home, industry, war, health, food. Some of these overlap 
and may be eombined, as home and food, home and health, 
industry and war. Ask for a volunteer artist to work with 
each group in developing large posters suggested by the 
chart. 


INDIAN TALK FROM A FLATHEAD — pp. 12, 13 


The U. S. Office of Indian Aftairs in Washington, D. C., 
is a part of the Department of the Interior. What work does 
the Indian office do? Ask your class secretary to write to 
this bureau for some free literature about our Indian Amer- 
icans. 


2. Tuck’s guess was that there are a million Indians liv- 


ing in the U. S. today. Bib guessed half a million. Who 
came nearer the correct figure? 


3. Why are the lands granted to the Indians in the past 
no longer adequate to house and feed them? 


4. If you were an Indian boy or girl, whicn would you 
prefer: (a) to live in an Indian village on a reservation, or 
(b) to get out into the world? Which choice are the In- 


dian G.I.s making? 


5. What does Mr. D’Arey MeNickle, with his Lrish-French- 
Flathead family background, mean when he says that we 
should aim “to develop better Indian Americans, rather than 
better American Indians?” 


6. In Arizona and New Mexico, great ceremonials are 
held to show the arts and customs of the Indians of the 
Southwest. What cultural ideas of the Indians, in your opin- 
ion, make a valuable contribution to America? 


QUICK QUIZ | 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. What animals did the Spanish conquers introduce into 
Mexico? (Horses. ) 

2. Who was the Mexican who struck the first blow for 
freedom from Spain? (Father Hidalgo.) 

3. By what name are those Mexicans known who are 
half Inidian and half Spanish? (Mestizos.) 

4. Where is most of the world’s anthracite mined? 
(Northeastern Pennsylvania. ) 

5. Who, is, head of India’s first all-Indian government? 
(Nehru. ) 

6. What great spiritual leader of India is known as The 
Mahatma; meaning “Great Soul”? (Gandhi ) 

7. What will be the status of Trieste, according to an 
agreement reached by the “Big 4” nations at the Paris Peace 
Conference? (Trieste to become a Free Territory, under a 
governor responsible to U.N. Security Council.) 

8. In what city was the trial of Nazi war criminals held? 
(Nuremberg, Germany. ) 

9. Who is the new U. S. Secretary of Commerce? Whom 
does he replace? (W. Averell Harriman; Henry A. Wallace. ) 

10. What Cabinet member is responsible for printing 
and coining money and collecting Federal taxes? (John 
Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury. ) 





Solution to Crossword Puzzle, p. 26 


ACROSS: 1-Mexico; 7-armful; 8-yea; 9-rd; 10-Sonora; 15-sol; 17-onyxes; 
18-he; 19-we; 20-Mr.; 21-Pa.; 23-sa; 25-up; 26-Alamos; 30-eon; 32-vanish 
33-ob; 34 ace; 36-flavor; 38-talent. 

DOWN: 1-Mayas; 2-ere; 3-Xmas; 4-if; 5-curler; 6-old; 10-sow; 11l-one; 
12-N. Y.; 13-ox; 14-re; 16-ohm; 21-Puebla; 22-Apo; 23-SOS; 24-ash 
26-avert; 27-La.; 28-an; 9-mi; 3l-nave; 33-oft; 35-con; 37-al. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 21 

1. GOOD NEIGHBOR: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-d; 5-b; 6-d; 7-a. 

2. THE PRESIDENT’S MEN: 1-Bymes-c; 2-Schwellenbach-d; 3-Krug-e; 
4-Forrestal-b; 5-Snyder-a. 
, 3. Ae ar FOR THOUGHT: 1-Anthracite; 2-carbon; 3-Nehru; 4-Trygve 
le; , 9- i reste. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU; 1-W. Averell Harriman; 2-Saudi Arabia; 
3-Lower (Baja) California, Mexico; 4-United States; 5-Hernan or Hernand: 
Cortes; 6-Oftice of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next week: Issue of October 28 
Theme Article: CHILE. 
Our Natural Resources: COPPER 
Hallowe’en Feature: PRIMITIVE MASKS. 
American Achievements: AIR CONDITIONING. 
Special: PARTY FOR A LOCOMOTIVE. 

Issue of November 4 

Theme Article: PERU. 
Our Natural Resources: OIL. 


American Achievements page will also be on Oil. 


civies: The Coming Elections. 
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Post Office at Ra m — Act of March 3, 
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Office of publication, McCall x Dayton 1, Ohio. 


79. Contents copyright, 1946 
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